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SOVIET PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Nicholas De Witt, Soviet Professional Manpower —its Education, 
Training and Supply. National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., 1955, 400 pp. 


The progress of education and, in particular, of technical education 
in the Soviet Union has recently attracted much interest for two 
obvious reasons. Firstly, it is realized that Britain must increase her 
own technically trained manpower if she is to maintain her position in 
the world and, secondly, it is clear that — whatever its other short- 
comings — the Soviet educational system is producing a large and, 
apparently, well qualified professional labour force. 

In an article entitled ‘Professional and Scientific Personnel in the 
USSR’ (Science, July 2nd, 1954), Mr. de Witt had already pointed out 
that in the output of engineers the USSR was on the verge of over- 
taking the US. The publication, under the auspices of the US National 
Science Foundation, of his monumental book Soviet Professional Man- 
power brings to the English-speaking public a wealth of information on 
the quantity, quality, methods of selection and training of this formid- 
able labour force. The survey, which is both comprehensive and 
competent, was deservedly given considerable publicity. The recent 
White Paper on Technical Education drew on it for figures comparing 
British and Soviet output of technical manpower, the Times Educational 
Supplement had it reviewed immediately upon publication by Sir S. 
Zuckerman, Chairman of the Committee on Scientific Manpower 
(December 30th, 1955), and it has been commented upon both in the 
press and by speakers on the BBC. 

It is a sad reflection on our civilization that the youth of a country 
should be of interest solely as a labour force, ie. merely a component 
of production, rather than as human beings created in the image of 
God. However, since spiritual progress is not a major preoccupation 
with politicians, it may be as well that Mr. de Witt should have approached 
his subject from the angle to which his contemporaries attribute over- 
riding importance. 

After a brief survey of the general aims and structure of the Soviet 
educational system, illustrated by a useful chart, which enables the 
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reader to compare it at a glance with the educational system of the US, 

and a second chapter devoted to primary and secondary education, the 

author comes to the heart of the matter in Chapter 3 dealing with 

secondary semi-professional training. This is followed by a long and 

detailed Chapter 4 on higher education and professional training, 

culminating in a study of research training programmes and advanced 

degrees in Chapter 5. In the sixth and last chapter the author summarizes 

the results of his investigations and discusses the quality and quantity , 
of Soviet professional and specialized manpower. A further hundred: 
pages of appendices, references and tables are ‘Closely packed with 

data on enrolment and graduation from various Soviet schools and 

universities during the last quarter of a century, the time allocated to 

different subjects in different schools and school grades, an analysis of 

the curriculum in mechanical engineering institutes, pre-clinical and 

clinical medical courses, etc. 

To summarize such a wealth of information in a short review article 
would be quite futile, but it might be useful to supplement it with data 
from the draft sixth five-year plan and the speeches of Soviet leaders at 
the XX party Congress; furthermore it might be useful to emphasize 
some of the problems which confront Western and Soviet educationalists 
alike. Both have to impart an ever growing amount of theoretical know- 
ledge to relatively young children and also to teach them practical skills 
required for the handling of modern machinery. The syllabus has to 
find time for both advanced general knowledge often divorced from 
daily needs and narrow vocational specialization which may handicap 
flexibility of employment in a world of changing techniques. Perhaps 
even more fundamental is the difficulty of reconciling the abilities, 
interests and inclinations of a child with the demands of the state, and 
this difficulty is inextricably bound up with the vexed notions of innate 
ability, selection methods and incentives. 

Speaking at the XX party Congress, Khrushchov criticized the pre- 
sent school curriculum for being too academically aloof from daily life. 
‘Many educationalists and the Academy of Educational Sciences are 
still busy with general talk about the value of polytechnical education 
instead of doing something to put it into practice . . . It is necessary’, he 
went on, ‘to accustom pupils to working in factories, collective and 
state farms, experimental plots and school workshops. The secondary 
school curriculum should be revised to include greater production 
specialization so that boys and girls who finish the ten-year school have 
a good general education opening the road to a higher education and, 
at the same time, are prepared for practical work, since no small number 
of those leaving school will at once start work in various branches of the 
economy.’ 
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The academic subjects of the curriculum underwent some curtailment 
after the reintroduction of polytechnization in 1952/3, but the time 
table, as it stands, does not allow for regular spells of apprenticeship on 
the job. According to the latest edition of Medynsky’s Prosveshchenie v 
SSSR (1955, p- 84), only six days in the school year are set aside for 
excursions and, of the grand total of hours of class instruction during the 
ten years of schooling which amount to 9669, handwork, practice in 
agriculture, and the study of machinery and electrical appliances take 
‘up 528 hours only, i.e. a little over 5 per cent of the time spent by the 
children at school. In specialized secondary schools the time allocated 
to practical work varies from 40 to 60 per cent as shown by an analysis 
given by Mr. de Witt (pp. 290 and 292) of the curriculum of a mining 
engineering school and of a three-year school for the training of assistant 
physicians (feldsher). The time given to practical work at the bench or 
in the fields in labour reserve schools is even greater and amounts to 
80 per cent of the time table (Medynsky, p. 134). 

A really balanced combination of grammar school curriculum with 
purely vocational training is a problem which Soviet educationalists 
find difficult to solve. Yet both the interests of the state and, probably, 
the aptitudes of the less intellectually gifted children now proceeding 
through the ten-year schools, urgently require the adoption of a more 
practical bent. For it should be borne in mind that until quite recently 
the secondary school was mainly a stepping-stone towards higher 
education and catered for a relatively small proportion of the children 
in any age group. According to Mr. de Witt, before the war only 5 per 
cent of the children entering grade I graduated eventually from grade X 
(p. 48) and by 1954 this percentage had risen to just over 12. In the US, 
55 per cent of all children graduated from high schools, though, ad- 
mittedly, in West European countries the weeding out of the academi- 
cally less gifted is no less drastic than in the USSR. Of course, apart 
' from academic factors, the ‘drop-out’ of pupils from secondary schools 
was largely due in former years to non-academic factors, e.g. the scarcity 
of secondary schools in rural areas, the poverty of the lower paid workers 
who either could not afford the tuition fees chargeable in the upper 
grades or needed the earnings of their 14-year olds. The provision of 
new schools, particularly in rural areas, and of boarding facilities for 
pupils, and the upgrading of the worse paid workers will probably make 
graduations depend mainly on success rate. 

The magnitude of the effort made in the USSR to introduce secondary 
education for all can best be illustrated by some figures regarding the 
school population, in general, and the influx of pupils in the upper 
school grades (VIII-X) which cater for pupils aged 15-17. Before the 
war some 1,870,000 pupils were studying in these grades, i.e. about 
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20 per cent of the appropriate age groups (then 16-18 years old). During 
the war there was a catastrophic fall in school attendance. No statistics 
were published (and, probably, not many were kept by educational 
authorities in a country the most populous regions of which were 
devastated by all the destructive devices of modern warfare). The fall 
in the birth rate and high infant mortality were so great during those 
tragic years that there is reason to believe that even today the enrolment 
in the lower grades of Soviet schools is below pre-war figures. On the 
basis of data for the RSFSR and some indirect evidence, Mr. de Witt 
(pp. 264-73) estimates that the total school enrolment fell from the pre- 
war peak of 32.9 million pupils to less than half that figure in 1942 and 
rose slowly to 29 million by 1954. According to plan fulfilment figures 
for 1955 (Pravda, January 30th, 1956) the total school enrolment, 
including part-time courses for urban and rural youths, was just under 
35 millions within the present boundaries of the USSR, the territory 
of which has expanded owing to post-war territorial gains. 

As regards the number of pupils in the upper grades, VIII-X, it fell 
in 1942, according to Mr. de Witt, to 765,000 pupils. However, a 
spectacular rise took place in 1951 and the following years, as shown by 
the following table (p. 264): 


PUPILS IN GRADES VIII-X 

1949 1,144,000 

1950 1,272,000 

1951 2,270,000 

1952 3,270,000 

1953 4577,000 

1954 5,380,000 

Owing to the effect of war-time birth and death rates this rapid 

expansion cannot be maintained for several years to come so that the 
school population in the three upper grades is not likely to rise above 
6 to 7 million pupils for some time. This forecast seems to be confirmed 
by plan fulfilment figures for 1955 showing an increase of only 157,000 
pupils in these grades over the 1954 figure. Even so, by 1960 the num- 
bers completing the ten-year school may exceed the figure of 1,700,000 
high school graduates in the US, let alone the estimated figure of 
70,000 in this country (Times Educational Supplement, December 30th, 
1955). Recent figures for graduations from grade X (i.e. awards of 
maturity certificates) given by Mr. de Witt (p. 273) are: 


1952 315,000 
1953 440,000 
1954 750,000 


In his statement to the XX party Congress, Bulganin said that some 
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6.3 million boys and girls are expected to complete their secondary 
education under the sixth five-year plan for 1956-60, and that this would 
be twice as many as in the preceeding five-year period. Incidentally, if 
we assume Mr. de Witt’s estimate of a total enrolment in grades VIII-X 
to be of the range of 6 to 7 million, it is clear that some drop-out is still 
to be expected: otherwise the number of graduants would approach 10 
rather than 6 millions. Some of the juveniles will probably be weeded 
out by the selective effect of the curriculum which, in its present form, 
may prove too academic and too overloaded for quite a few. 

The fall in the birth-rate and the increasing upper grade enrolment 
are strikingly illustrated by a sample study carried out by a group of 
research workers of the Academy of Educational Sciences of the 
RSFSR (V. M. Dmitriev, M. I. Kondakov and A. M. Novikov, 
Organisatsia i planirovaniye vseobshchevo desyatiletnevo obrazovania, 
1955, p- 14). The district of Nekrasovskoye, situated along the upper 
Volga in the province of Yaroslavl, was chosen as a sample for the pur- 
pose of investigating the organization and planning of general ten-year 
education in rural areas. The table below shows the distribution of 
pupils according to grades: 


1949/50 1950/51 1951/2 1952/3 

5746 3483 2530 

2236 3386 3473 

121 158 399 551 


7866 8140 7797 7268 6554 


Incidentally, this sample also showed that success rate which in the 
lower grades (I-IV) was as high as go per cent, fell to 85 per cent in the 
middle school (V-VII); no estimate for the upper grades had yet been 
worked out. 

Upon completing grade VII, pupils may choose to enter employment, 
to stay on at a secondary school or proceed to a specialized secondary 
school (many of which are known as tekhnikum), or they may take an 
entirely vocational training provided by the labour reserve schools. 
The latter and the secondary specialized schools are the training ground 
for what Mr. de Witt terms the ‘semi-professionals’. 

In 1955 there were 1,900,000 boys and girls studying at specialized 
secondary schools of the technicum type or attending part-time exten- 
sion courses at these institutions. Specialized secondary schools pre- 
pare for nearly one thousand professions and provide courses lasting 
3-4 years (for full time-students). The occupations for which these 
semi-professionals are trained can be classified under five major head- 
ings: 
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1. Engineering, including machine-building, civil, mechanical, power, 
mining, metallurgical, chemical, aviation, architectural, light consumer 
and lumber industry technicians; transport and communication (cable 
and electronics) engineering technicians; 

2. Agricultural, including agronoms, veterinary surgeons, specialists in 
land conservation, electrification and mechanization of agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry experts; 

3. Socio-economic, including accountants, court clerks, workers in the 
trade network, and junior planning specialists; 

4. Educational, including creche and nursery personnel, primary school 
teachers, librarians, club organizers, and music, arts and crafts teachers; 
5. Health, including assistant physicians (feldshers), nurses, dentists 
and instructors in physical education and sports. 


In recent years there seems to have arisen a disproportion between the 
number of technologists with higher education and that of junior 
technical personnel with secondary school education. According to 
Soviet planners, this ratio should have been 1 to 2 or, in some cases, 
1 to 4, but dropped to 1 to 1.3. Incidentally, the recent White Paper on 
Technical Education (p. 19) puts the ratio even higher, ‘as many as five 
to six technicians may be required to every technologist’. The provision 
of new advanced technical schools of the labour reserve type is designed 
to achieve the desired ratio. 

Generally speaking the labour reserve schools have raised their 
standards and lost their most objectionable features such as the com- 
pulsory draft and the short, narrowly vocational type of training leading 
to blind alley jobs; the obligation of trainees to work for four years 
wherever directed upon completing their course remains in force, but 
most young specialists are under a similar obligation to work according 
to their speciality for three years after graduation. Most labour reserve 
schools now require entrants to have had seven years of schooling and, 
excepting those which provide only six to nine months courses, the 
majority of trade and railway schools have two to four years’ training pro- 
grammes which bring them into line with secondary specialized schools. 
The newest and most advanced labour reserve schools were opened in 
1954 under the name of tekhnicheskoye uchilishche. ‘They require 
entrants to have completed a ten-years general education and provide 
vocational courses lasting from one year to two and a half years. They 
train laboratory assistants for agricultural and chemical laboratories, 
radio operators, and highly skilled workers qualified to take charge of 
modern complex machines in various branches of industry. These 
schools which are becoming quite numerous (240 were inaugurated in 
1954, and many more since) are a new and a very interesting feature in 
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the Soviet educational system at a time when the country is all out to 
achieve tremendous strides in technology. 

Recently the Department of Labour Reserves has also taken over the 
schools which train technicians for agriculture. Tractor drivers are 
now permanent MTS workers, are paid regular annual wages and will 
be employed during the long winter months on the repair and main- 
tenance of agricultural machinery and the servicing of labour-saving 
devices which are coming into use in livestock breeding. Some will be 
trained as electricians capable of installing and servicing electrical 
appliances which the spread of electrification will bring eventually to 
rural areas. According to the journal Professionalno-tekhnicheskoye 
obrazovaniye (1955, no. 9, pp. 4-5), apart from shorter courses for the 
training of tractor drivers sufficiently qualified to service as well as drive 
tractors (trained at schools of agricultural mechanization), there are 
now 250 trade schools for the mechanization of agriculture offering 
two-year courses for skilled mechanics qualified to overhaul, service 
and repair any agricultural machines. These two types of schools now 
number together goo and, in 1954/55 were training half a million 
agricultural workers. 

The improving standards and status of labour reserve schools are 
reflected in the growing quantity and quality of textbooks and journals 
published by the labour reserve publishing house Trudrezervizdat, the 
various amenities put at the disposal of trainees, e.g. their luxurious new 
club house in Moscow, and by the improved staffing of these schools. 
Their instructors are now usually men who have completed some 
specialized secondary school, while the advanced technical uchilishche 
call in fully qualified graduate engineers who are made first to attend 
short courses in teaching methods. Furthermore, it is proposed to 
establish vocational guidance centres at labour reserve schools where 
boys and girls completing their secondary education would find advice 
and information about the training schemes provided by various labour 
reserve schools. 

The government’s policy of encouraging pupils from secondary 
schools to train for manual occupations still leaves the door open to 
higher education for those who have the intelligence, fortitude and 
desire to pursue further studies. Extension courses, both of the evening 
and correspondence type, are given extensive support. It is hoped that 
by 1960 the number of their students will be double that in 1953. In 
1954, the enrolment at higher education extension courses had reached 
the figure of 645,000 students, i.e. 37 per cent of the total enrolment of 
higher education establishments. Since it requires much perseverance 
and both moral and physical strength to combine a full day’s work with 
study, graduations from extension courses were less impressive. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. de Witt’s calculations (pp. 162 and 299) they averaged 35,000 
per annum in 1949-52, at a time when acceptances averaged 125,000; by 
1954 the number of graduations rose to 57,000 (to 60,000 according to 
Pravda, January 6th, 1955). The total number of extension students 
who graduated under the fifth five-year plan (1951-5) is given as 260,000. 
The largest contingent of extension graduates has hitherto consisted of 
teachers who are obliged by law to raise their qualifications if they wish 
to teach in the upper forms of secondary schools. In 1954, 40 per cent 
of all graduants from extension courses were prospective teachers or 
teachers taking further courses; they outnumbered engineers, the second 
largest group, who accounted for 30 per cent of the total. Whether all 
those who trained for educational occupations actually entered the field 
of education is another matter, for by far the greatest number of cases of 
resistance to direction of labour reported in the Soviet press concern 
young graduates from Pedagogical Institutes unwilling to take up posts 
in rural schools. 

As in other countries, there has always been a shortage of teachers in 
the USSR, and this shortage has been made acute because of the rapid 
expansion of education in general and of secondary education in post- 
war years. Furthermore, according to Yu. Mishalov (O podgotovke i 
usloviyakh raboty prepodavatelei sovetskoi shkoly, Munich, 1955), who 
worked both as a Soviet teacher and a member of the Ukrainian Com- 
missariat of Education before emigrating to the US, the shortage was 
made chronic by recurring purges of teachers suspected of disloyalty 
to the regime or tainted with non-proletarian origin, as well as by 
deplorable living conditions and the impossible demands made on the 
teachers by polytechnical education. Polytechnization meant that the 
teacher of a primary school had to be an agronomist, veterinary, soil 
specialist, gardener, bee-keeper, accountant and engineer at the same 
time; the teacher of physics was to know everything about tractors and 
agricultural machinery (p. 45). 

Whatever the shortcomings of extension courses they have the 
obvious advantages of enabling industry to retain its keenest and ablest 
workers and allow for that combination of practical skill and theoretical 
knowledge which sandwich courses are expected to achieve. Moreover, 
they are cheaper to run than full-time educational establishments and 
exonerate the state from paying maintenance allowances to students. 
The provision of several weeks’ leave for performing laboratory work and 
consulting tutors is contributing to raise the standards. In general, the 
organization of correspondence courses with provision for several weeks’ 
paid study leave is of great importance to any country where distances 
are great and hostel accommodation for students still inadequate. 
Although the idea of extension courses is not new in the USSR, there 
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is reason to believe that the tuition they provide is now beginning to 
approach the standards of regular establishments of higher education. 

Since knowledge is power it is natural that the most important section 
of Mr. de Witt’s book should be concerned with higher education and 
post-graduate research. For historical reasons — the need to train a 
large contingent of specialists to carry out rapid industrialization in the 
early thirties — the most characteristic feature of Soviet higher education 
is its degree of specialization. By far the largest output of graduates 
comes from monotechnical institutes, while the 33 universities, which 
provide a broader and more theoretical instruction, account for only 
12 per cent of the total. The degree of specialization can be illustrated 
by the subdivision of mechanical engineering into engineering in 
agricultural machinery, machine tools, casting equipment, motor 
vehicles, tractors, aircraft engines, etc. At the well known Moscow 
Higher Technical Institute named after Bauman, there are six faculties: 
the Faculty of Thermal and Hydraulic Machines, the Faculty of 
Machine Construction, that of Precision Instruments, of Horology, 
Transport Machines, Mechanical Technology (including chairs of 
welding and flame cutting and of pressure working of metals), and Metal 
Technology (including a chair of foundry technology). Both Mr. de 
Witt and Mr. B. L. Goodlet, who visited the USSR with a group of 
atomic scientists in November 1955, agree that the number of hours of 
instruction and the standards of competence are high. Mr. Goodlet 
also comments on the good draughtsmanship of the diploma projects 
which every prospective engineer submits as part of his final examina- 
tion, and on the students’ knowledge of workshop processes and machine 
tool operations. ‘In England, where the art of engineering was pioneered 
by craftsmen, the need for teaching workshop technology was hardly 
felt: the demand was for simple science to aid the practical engineer. 
In Russia, however, industrialization was imposed from above; there 
was no large pool of craft skill, and workshop technology could not be 
learnt from peasants’ (B. L. Goodlet, ‘How Mechanical Engineers are 
Educated in Russia’, Engineering, February 1oth, 1956). Therefore, in 
Russia, the curriculum has always included instruction in machine 
design and workshop technology, and now that workshop methods are 
ceasing to be empirical but are the result of scientific and operational 
research, this method may be the more promising. 

‘Friendship’ of science and production has always been promoted 
on ideological and political grounds to bridge the gap between manual 
and intellectual work, but it has also been fostered for reasons of practical 
expediency to accelerate progress in applied sciences. In this connec- 
tion the organization of students’ periods of practical work in factories, 
mines, etc., has always been a matter of considerable concern, and the 
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journal Vestnik: Vysshet Shkoly often publishes articles dealing with 
such matters as the need for professorial supervision, a proper balance 
between routine work actually performed and mere observation, and 
the choice of adequately up-to-date plants. 

Post-graduate research or aspirantura is carried out at a number of 
higher education establishments and also at institutes of the Academies 
of Science of the USSR and the Union Republics, as well as at the re- 
search institutes of various industrial ministries. To ensure a uniformity 
of standards, all higher degrees, i.e. those of ‘candidate’ and of doctor, 
have to be confirmed by the All-Union Supreme Attestation Commis- 
sion. Despite this check, standards of dissertation vary, apparently, 
greatly. In 1953, there were some 27 thousand aspirants engaged either 
on a three-year course leading to the degree of candidate or preparing 
their doctoral dissertation; that year the number of degrees awarded 
were: 8530 candidates’ degrees and 569 doctorates. Although many 
aspirants fail to present a thesis at the end of their third year (or even 
later in life), the majority — about 70 per cent — ‘Pass the preliminary 
examination known as the ‘candidate’s minimum’; this examination is 
taken at the end of two years’ study and consists of four subjects: 
(1) Marxism-Leninism, (2) two foreign languages, (3) the field of 
science in which the aspirantura training is taken and (4) the specialized 
subject in which the applicant proposes to present his thesis. The 
award of higher degrees on grounds of general merit, which was a com- 
mon practice after the re-establishment of higher degrees in 1934 and 
enabled many party men to retain their academic appointments, is now 
on the wane. Most candidates and doctors of the post-war generation 
received their degrees on the presentation of an academic dissertation. 

Mr. de Witt’s inquiry into the distribution of aspirants according to 
field of study is not quite up to date because his best source of informa- 
tion (A. Sinetsky, Professorsko-prepodavatelskie kadry vysshei shkoly 
SSSR, 1950) is an analysis of a census taken in 1947 and no similar 
census has been published since. However, it is more than likely that 
even now over 75 per cent of the dissertations submitted for higher 
degrees deal with scientific subjects and less than 25 per cent are con- 
cerned with humanities, arts and social sciences. Aspirants for the 
degree of candidate are usually young graduates, but doctoral disserta- 
tions are usually presented by men over 40 already holding the academic 
rank of professor (who should possess a doctor’s degree) or of dotsent 
(who should normally hold that of candidate). 

The last chapter of Mr. de Witt’s book is of greater interest to the 
economist than to the educationalist. In it the author compares the 
number of professionals and semi-professionals trained in the USSR 
during the era of the five-year plans, 1928-54, with the numbers 
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trained in the US during a comparable quarter of a century (actually 
1926-53). He puts the number of Soviet graduates at 2,660,000 and 
that of semi-professionals at 4,510,000 men and women. Assuming 
the standards of higher education in the two countries to be equivalent, 
the comparison of professionals is easier than an assessment of the semi- 
professionals who, in America, are not necessarily trained at any 
recognized schools at all. 

The number of graduates trained in the US was about twice as great, 
but in several important fields of science the number of Soviet graduates 
exceeded that of American graduates, namely in engineering, agriculture 
and medicine, the figures being as follows (p. 223): 


USSR, 1928-1954 US, 1926-1953 
engineers 682,000 480,000 
specialists in agriculture 244,000 133,000 
physicians 320,000 148,000 


A further comparison of these graduation figures with data on the 
employment of specialized personnel embodied in the successive five- 
year plans leads Mr. de Witt to estimate the rate of attrition due to 
natural causes, the effect of purges and war losses: this he puts at 3 per 
cent among professionals and 2} per cent among semi-professionals 
(p. 233). He summarizes much of his findings in table 6, p. 239, which 
shows the distribution of Soviet trained professionals with complete 
higher education by occupational field and also their increasing numbers 
over the period 1929-54. For example in 1954 there were over half a 
million engineers of all types in industry, construction, mining, trans- 
port, etc.; some 189,000 specialists in agriculture, 324,000 health pro- 
fessionals, 125,000 specialists in planning, banking, trade, jurisprudence, 
social and communal services, while the number of teachers and others 
engaged in the field of education was approaching the million mark 
(857,000). Although the per capita number of graduates may be still 
higher in the US, the Soviet Union is undoubtedly expanding its pro- 
fessional labour force, particularly in the field of applied science, and 
the quality of this force, which had fallen so low in the 1920s and early 
1930s, is now comparable to that of any other technologically civilized 
country of the modern world. 

The present review of Mr. de Witt’s book was written before the 
statistical handbook Narodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (1956) became 
available in this country. For the sake of completeness a few figures 
regarding the employment of professionals and semi-professionals in 
the national economy of the USSR on July 1st, 1955 are adduced below 
(in thousands). The military are not included in the totals. 
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SPECIALISTS WITH HIGHER EDUCATION 
engineers 585.9 
agricultural and forestry experts and veterinary surgeons _—_158.7 
economists, statisticians and trade specialists 113.8 
lawyers 47-1 
doctors 299.0 
teachers and [other] university graduates (excluding lawyers 
doctors and economists), library and cultural workers 906.4 

[other 73-0] 


total 2183.9 


WITH SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION 
technicians 804.9 
agricultural, forestry and veterinary 254.4 
statistical, planning and trade 186.1 
legal 23.2 
medical 731.1 
teachers, library and cultural workers 818.6 
[other 130.8] 


total 2949.1 


Information derived from this handbook in no way invalidates Mr. 
de Witt’s general argument or laborious calculations. The grossest 
discrepancy, that concerning his estimate (hedged with cautious re- 
servations) of semi-professionals employed in the national economy — 
3,638,000 in 1953 and 3,885,000 in 1954 — may be due either to higher 
war losses than the 8 per cent assumed by Mr. de Witt, or to the employ- 
ment of civilian-trained semi-professionals by the armed forces, or to 
their continuous upgrading after graduation from extension courses, 
the expansion of which has been lately so considerable. 


E. KovTAlssoFF 


Birmingham 
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THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF AND RUSSIA, 1919-1926 


GENERAL Hans von Seeckt was a man who believed, as illustrated by his 
actions as head of Germany’s post war Reichswehr, that the success of 
the German military depended upon collaboration with Russia. To 
even the casual student of German history after World War I, the ad- 
vantages of a military alliance with Russia are obvious. 

An undated letter written by Seeckt indicates clearly what he hoped to 
realize from a close military association with the Soviet Union. The 
General cautioned that one must face the fact that Poland was attempting 
to gather in all the available land on Germany’s eastern frontier, and with 
France acting as a protective partner the danger to Germany was 
imminent: 


With the Polish danger on our Eastern border our thoughts must travel 
farther East to Russia. Here lies the key to the development and fate of 
the entire eastern European area. Because of her geographical position 
Germany belongs more to the East than to the West. Geopolitically such 
an arrangement would also prevent any solidifying of Russo-English 
relations ... The problem between Russia and Germany is that neither of 
us can escape from our politics. This very problem is already taking a 
form in Russia that will make it extremely difficult to chart any future 
between the two nations . . . I am also aware that there are strong elements 
in Germany, with French and Polish support, who want to fight Russia, 
but I hope I will be spared the sight of the Reichswehr under the command 
of General Weygand or Marshal Pilsudski— What do we have to win 
if we achieve a victory over the Bolsheviks?* 


Seeckt answers the question by declaring that such a victory would 
only double Germany’s dependence upon the West and place Poland 
in a more advantageous position as far as the Allied Powers were con- 
cerned. The General scoffs at the idea that Germany might become a 
tool in the hands of the communists for ‘. . . such a proposal lacks all 
reason’. Russia is certainly expansive, admitted Seeckt, but at the 
moment the expansion is not geographical: 


The Russian danger rests in the area of ideas . . . therefore, although 
Germany does not subscribe to the Bolshevik form of government, she must 
look upon Russia as two separate things. That is, political Russia for 
German benefit and Soviet Russia to be treated as danger. The only trouble 
in making this distinction is that in politics the Russians will not leave out 
their Bolshevism, for Russia’s political goal is the organization of the Slavic 
lands into one large soviet. However, this does not have to disturb 
Germany for it would solve the problem of our Polish enemy and, instead 
of putting Russia on the offensive, it would place her on the defensive as a 
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potential bulwark against the yellow races to her east. So it can be seen 
that the interests of Germany and Russia are really not in conflict.* 


Time has proved Seeckt’s opinions not too far wrong in some res- 
pects; however, his real interest in Russian collaboration was not 
prophecy. According to Seeckt the West had not yet become aware of 
the danger of Russia, but this would be apparent as soon as Russia 
began to invade the Western economic markets, for the West could not 
survive the competition. At the present moment, Seeckt continued,’ 
what Russia needs is technical help from Germany to get her basic indus- 
tries started: 


If this is not given then Russia will eventually seek help from England or 
America. Therefore, Germany should take the step first and see to it that 
Germany reaps the rewards. The danger for Germany is great, but Russia 
must be made to understand by words and deeds that her goal of world 
revolution ends at Germany’s borders, and to accomplish this we must 
make Russia see that our mutual interests are too great to be sacrificed ina 
bitter struggle over our different political systems.‘ 


By a military collaboration with Russia the General could realize two 
long cherished dreams—a mighty Reichswehr and the division of 
Poland. The intentions of Seeckt and the Reichswehr are clear; however, 
the factual development of military collaboration between Germany and 
Russia is more difficult to trace. For example, it is not an easy matter 


to get general agreement upon a relative date of the first contact that 
Seeckt’s representatives had with the Russians concerning future 
military collaboration. 

Most authorities agree that a liaison with the Red General Staff was 
the keynote of Seeckt’s policy, but exactly when and through whom the 
liaison was made brings forth a variety of answers. One aspect of the 
situation is apparent from Seeckt’s correspondence for the year 1919; 
he was already beginning to think in terms of a contact with Russia. 

Much of the material which has been written about German-Russian 
military collaboration in the post-World War I period usually places 
the date of first contacts between Seeckt and the Red Army around late 
1920 or 1921. However, a thorough study of more recently available 
material indicates that some definite contact concerning military col- 
laboration took place in 1919 and early 1920. A letter to General 
Friedrich von Rabenau from Major Fritz Tschunke® stated that 


for the ‘history’ it is perhaps better to know and present now, that the 
establishment of connections between Germany and Russia was con- 
ducted through military hands, and through the foresight and initiative of 
General v. Seeckt. What his motives were at that time is difficult to dis- 
cover today. 
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As we led the Grenzschutz forward through the Baltic in 1919, I was 
commissioned to show the French, American, and English military com- 
missions there that we were doing the business of the Entente and were 
raising a wall between us and Russia . . . General v. Seeckt’s oft expressed 
opinion at that time was that those of us who favoured Ostpolitik would 
be able — naturally refusing to accept the Bolshevistic theories — to estab- 
lish a broad basis for an area of contact with the Soviet Union.* 


As matters developed farther in the year 1919, Seeckt made his first 
attempt to contact the Russians in April and by the date of the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles in June 1919, a tentative contact had already 
been formed between the two armies, and Seeckt stood in close touch 
with his old friend, Enver Pasha of Turkey, who was now living as an 
exile in Moscow.’ 

The other military leaders of Germany stood sharply divided upon 
the issue of collaboration with Russia. Seeckt argued — he had not 
fought the Reds, only the Imperial forces — that Germany was now an 
outlaw in the eyes of the West and she must consort with outlaws. 
Russia was not bound by the Treaty and could manufacture anything 
she pleased, and Germany was in the position to offer the Red Army 
what was most needed: technical knowledge and training. 

On March 5th, 1920, Victor Prohl (Regierungsbaumeister) notified 
Seeckt that he was ready to leave for Russia as a member of a study 
commission: 


The Commission is under the leadership of Dr. August Mueller, and as 
the objectives are already set, I hope it will not be too difficult to persuade 
him to investigate the industry and to present the idea that Germany stands 
ready to supply much that is needed. The opportunity would then be 
available for me to give your statement to the proper authorities in the 
Russian Army . . . I will keep you posted as things progress.* 


In this same month General von Seeckt was cautioned that he should 
not proceed either too far or too fast with a Russian liaison before 
being certain that Russia would stand beside Germany in case of an 
open break with the Entente. However, Seeckt was congratulated on his 
foresight, for the letter which contained this advice continued that Russia 
was the future ‘. . . and when Germany places herself on the side of 
Russia the other powers must give Germany attention for they cannot 
afford to let Russia go unattended’.* The writer proposed that all 
negotiations with Russia proceed in the strictest secrecy for ‘. . . it is 
not at present necessary to lay before the entire world our intentions... 
until the right political or military moment’.'® It is not unbelievable 
that Russia may soon be successful against Poland, and in this event 
‘... the Entente will approach Germany. Then we shall, in all openness, 
declare our friendship for Russia’.** 
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It appears that throughout 1920 and 1921, General von Seeckt made 
contact and carried on negotiations with both the Red Army and certain 
Russian officials. These negotiations would allow direct benefit to the 
Reichswehr in training German officers and men in Russia, while also 
providing the necessary war materials which could not be manufactured 
in Germany.** 

The subject of the establishment of German airplane and armament 
factories in Russia was discussed by Seeckt with certain Russian repre- 
sentatives in Berlin in the summer of 1920. However, the exact data 
on the meetings are rather uncertain. 

The Reichswehr ministry formed what was known as the Sondergruppe 
R, an agency that was in effect the re-establishment of military connec- 
tions with the Soviets. The personnel sent to Moscow to conduct the 
business of Sondergruppe R comprised Major Fritz Tschunke, retired; 
Oskar von Niedermayer, a specialist on Russia; and a former military 
attaché to Russia named Schubert. 

A letter from Fritz Tschunke concerning his activities at this time 
reads: 


. . . In pursuance of General v. Seeckt’s ideas an office designated 
‘Sondergruppe R’ was established 1920/21, at the Reichswehr Ministerium, 
which undertook the military connections with the USSR, and von 
Niedermayer and I were sent to Moscow. At first the honorable German 
military attaché, First Lieutenant (retired) Schubert was attached to us. 

The result of our work, which was conducted with all caution both at 
home and abroad for reasons self-evident, was the establishment of the 
‘Gesellschaft zur Foerderung gewerblicher Unternehmungen (Gefu)’, with 
offices both in Berlin and Moscow. Directions were given me to confide 
my orders or needs of considerable capital to the Reichsregierung (Wirth and 
Malzan).** 


Tschunke’s letter does not make clear what happened between the 
formation of Sondergruppe R and the establishment of Gefu. 

By September of the same year secret talks were under way in the 
Berlin apartment of Kurt von Schleicher with such personalities in- 
volved as Seeckt, Karl Radek, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Trade 
Leonid Krassin, Victor Kopp, and General Paul Hasse (successor to 
Seeckt as Chef des Truppenamtes). 

The outcome of these secret talks in Berlin was the formation of 
Gefu, or Company to Promote Industrial Enterprises, which was 
founded as a blind for German firms who were interested in establishing 
armament factories in Russia for the productions of materials forbidden 
to Germany under the Versailles Treaty. 

The exact aims of Gefu have been best described by Fritz Tschunke 
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in a part of one of his letters titled “Task of the Gesellschaft’, in which the 
following three points are given: 

(1) Concessions agreement with the Junkers Aircraft Works — for the 
purpose of the Russian government to manufacture metal airplane parts, 
airplanes, and motors at the Fili factory near Moscow; (2) Establishment 
of the German-Russian joint-stock company Bersol near Samara to build a 
chemical factory to make poison gas; (3) The manufacture for us of artillery 
ammunition with German technical assistance . . . Parallel with my work 
on numbers (1) and (3), the Sondergruppe R continued between Berlin and 
Moscow, and from this came the eventual establishment of the pilot and 
tank schools in which Germans were to share in the participation.** 


Tschunke continued that of the three goals outlined above only the 
last was to be completed in the factories at Zlatoust (Ural), and Tula, in 
the former Putilov Works in Leningrad and in Schluesselburg on 
Lake Ladoga.'* “Too many difficulties stood in our way to carry through 
to the conclusion. The first two orders were impossible . . . with the 
Russian economy at that time.’?* 

No exact statement has been found as to how much money Gefu was 
supplied with in the beginning; however, there is general agreement that 
the capital was supplied by the Reich, and that the figure was 75,000,000 
Reichmarks for the year 1923.7” 

It appears certain that from 1919 on, General von Seeckt made 
contacts and carried on tentative negotiations with Russia in regard to 
Reichswehr-Red Army collaboration and the possibilities of the estab- 
lishment of specific German industries in Russia (i.e. industries for 
war). Whether or not these negotiations and contacts, carried on for 
several years, were given official sanction by both German and Russian 
governments at Rapallo in April 1922, in a secret clause to the Rapallo 
Treaty, is a question that still remains shrouded in mystery.** 

A very interesting set of letters from Joseph Wirth to General Hans 
von Seeckt in 1933 throws a little more light on the intrigue which sur- 
rounded Rapallo. The first letter from Wirth to Seeckt is dated May 2nd, 
1933, and was mailed from Switzerland. The former Chancellor and 
Minister of Finance informed Seeckt that he, Wirth, had been listed in a 
Nazi publication (in April 1933) as a ‘November Criminal’,’* and 
requested permission to use Seeckt’s name in a paper to Hitler. Wirth 
continued that he was going to defend what had been done and also the 
part he had played in the making of the Rapallo Treaty.*° 

The second letter from Wirth, with a copy being received by General 
von Seeckt, is dated July 12th, 1933, and reads: 

Dear State Secretary Dr. Lammers: 
The day before yesterday, upon my return from a trip, I picked up a 


National Socialist newspaper, Der Allemanne, in Basel, and it contained an 
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article which read: “Today was to begin the process which would have 
placed former German Chancellor Dr. Josef Wirth in protective custody 
of the government.’ 

It has been established at this ‘protective custody’ hearing that Rathenau 
and myself concluded a contract at Rapallo with Russian Jews ‘without the 
knowledge and consent of the German Government or the German 
President’.*1 


Wirth’s letter continued that as far as he could remember the German 
Government had renewed an agreement with Russia before the Rapallo 
meeting. ‘I take the liberty in connection with this inquiry . . . to put 
forth the following: was it possible to present an open exhibition of the 
Rapallo agreement?’** Wirth declared that he held himself in readiness 
to lay before the world the true meaning of what the Rapallo Treaty 
contained.** However, Dr. Wirth noted that long before the Rapallo 
Treaty had been signed Russia was receiving precious military materials 
from Germany: 


Under General Hans von Seeckt meaningful steps were taken of a 


military-political nature. The military, and especially groups of the Right, 


supported me in the undertaking at Rapallo. General Seeckt is ready at 
any time to supply more details . . . He is of the opinion on the Rapallo 
politics that too little has been said.** If the State Secretary would be so 
kind as to give me permission to present the entire situation to the press 
then every assertion made against me would be finished . . . In connection 
with the Rapallo Treaty I am also responsible for the military preparedness 
which took place on the Eastern border 1920-23, and I have also been 
busy in this area in the last years as Reichsinnenminister.** 


The letter closed with the request that copies be given to Hitler, Seeckt, 
Krupp and Goering.** 

In the area of the military training of personnel both nations had 
something to offer each other. The Red Army was in need of technical 
training and instruction and Seeckt’s Reichswehr needed a place to ex- 
periment and train without disturbances from the Allies. 

While it may be true that the training which Seeckt’s Reichswehr was 
able to gain in Russia was of lesser value to the strengthening of Ger- 
many’s military might than the actual production of war materials in 
Russia for German use, it appears that the Red Army profited much 
from the exchange. The great need of the Red Army for training and 
instruction is evident in a letter Seeckt received from the German mili- 

‘ tary attaché in Moscow in 1927. The letter pointed out that when a 
trained observer sees the manceuvres of the Red Army he can be truly 
thankful that General von Seeckt kept the tradition and discipline of 
old intact in the Reichswehr. The Red Army, wrote the attaché, lacks 
these elements far more than equipment and materials to fight a war. 
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The absence of old and experienced officers has not brought forth an 
army of the people, but rather a mob without tradition, leadership, or 
organization.*? 

That General von Seeckt’s influence continued for some time in the 
Red Army is evident from a clipping contained in his correspondence 
headed ‘From Marx to Seeckt’. The clipping is evidently from a news- 
paper dated July 24th, 1931, and states that news has just been received 
that the Russian Army has adopted two of General Hans von Seeckt’s 
recent books, Thoughts of a Soldier and The Future of Germany, as 
required study in the training of Russian officers.** 

There is no direct and successful line of development apparent in 
the establishment of German war industries in Russia from 1921 or 
1922, to their public exposure in late 1926. It appears also that there 
was no overall unanimity of opinion between the Reichswehr Ministry 
and German industrial leaders on exactly what was to be gained from 
the settlement of certain types of German industry in Russia. The 
Reichswehr and the War Ministry were primarily interested in the pro- 
duction of weapons of war, regardless of the margin of profit to be 
gained while, naturally, the German industrialists were more interested 
in the financial returns on any joint German-Russian enterprise. 

However, according to Fritz Tschunke: 


In 1926, through the Reichstag speech of Scheidemann, the organiza- 
tion Gefu and its discreet object were revealed and my work was dealt a 
severe blow. The Gefu, after the Entente took notice of the situation, had 
to disappear. The work of v. Niedermayer continued for some time in 
the Soviet Union until it reached its end.** 


Tschunke wrote that as far as he was concerned, however, the ground- 
work had been completed in German-Russian collaboration and would 
bear fruit in the future. The Entente, and especially Poland, wrote 
Tschunke, had become very nervous over the situation. They watched 
the problem very carefully, and fortunately for Germany, the letter 
continued, the Entente vastly underestimated the ties between Germany 
and Russia. “The truth is that we stood well with the Red Army. The 
Chef des Truppenamtes at that time was General Hasse, and accompanied 
by me he went to Moscow for a conference with . . . Lebedev.’*° 
Tschunke wrote that he and Hasse discussed the problem of war with 
Poland with the Chief of the Red Army General Staff, and it was agreed 
that German-Russian friendship had been a definite hindrance to 
Poland’s aim of annexing East Prussia and the remainder of Silesia. ‘I 
remember an “army order” signed by Gessler and myself in Warsaw 
which called for co-operation between Russia and Germany in the event 
of war against Poland.’** 
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Shortly before Scheidemann’s speech, Tschunke continued, Ger- 
many had reduced her manufacture of grenades, and was purchasing 
them in great numbers from Russia.** Not of less importance, wrote 
Tschunke, was Germany’s sharing in Russian aircraft and tank produc- 
tion. Also valuable information was obtained by German observers in 
the Russian army in regard to organization, training and armaments.** 

Tschunke wrote that as military relations with Russia reached a more 
solid footing it brought into being economic co-operation between the 
two countries. “This was a matter of immense importance to our indus- 
tries. It is no secret that in our years of distress German industry was 
helped to stay above water by mass Russian orders.’** Always placing the 
military value first, Tschunke wrote that the industrial collaboration with 
Russia was of special significance in that it enabled German specialists 
in the area of weapons production not only to keep abreast of the times, 
but even to expand in technical developments.** ‘It is doubtful, with- 
out these connections with Russia, whether our rearmament programme 
could have been carried through at all.’** 

It might well be asked that if German-Russian secret military col- 
laboration was revealed to the world why nothing was done about it. 
As can be seen from Tschunke’s letter above, the true extent of the 
collaboration was not known, except by a few. 

That German-Russian military collaboration continued into the 
Hitler era is well known. However, it cannot be denied that German- 


Russian relations were not quite the same after the departure of Seeckt 
as head of the Reichswehr. General von Seeckt was the man who had 
guided secret military relations with Russia through the critical years 
following Germany’s defeat in World War I. The value to Germany’s 
secret rearmament efforts in the years 1919 to 1926 from military 
collaboration with Russia cannot be overestimated. 


ARTHUR L. SMITH 
Los Angeles 


1 The Papers of General Hans von Seeckt (Washington, D.C.: National Archives, 
1949), ee Roll 21. (Hereinafter referred to as Seeckt Papers.) 
Loc. c 


8 Although the letter is not dated the tone would indicate that it was written some- 
time in 1919, or early 1920. 

4 Seeckt Papers, Roll 21. 

5 Rabenau received the letter in 1939, when he was in the process of writing Seeckt’s 
biography. Tschunke wrote: ‘I hardly believe, however, that all of this material will be 
allowed to be brought out . . . But, perhaps it is good that a short account is put 
together for the benefit of the Heeresarchiv.’ Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

® Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

7 A letter from a Herr Human to Seeckt in July 1919 states that word has been 
received from Enver in Moscow that he wishes ‘letters from friends’. Seeckt Papers, 
Roll 1. Again in September Human notified Seeckt that a man had arrived in Germany 

. who is not a stranger to you . . . The friend, said Emir Effendi, wants to go to 


. 
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Moscow . . . Here is where a favour from you would help (he travels to Moscow as a 
confidant of Enver Pasha)’. Loc. cit. 

Approximately three weeks after Human’s letter to Seeckt a German plane was 
intercepted on its way to Moscow, and a Turkish statesman together with a Turkish 
businessman were passengers (E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, eds., Documents 
on British Foreign Policy (London: H.M.S.O., 1948, First Series, vol. II, 1919, p. 45). 
This same incident is confirmed by Human in a letter to Seeckt in January 1920, and 
Human suggests that the matter regarding the Turkish statesman should be handled 
very carefully. Seeckt Papers, Roll 1. 

8 Seeckt Papers, Roll 1. 

® A letter from Friedrich von Boetticher to Seeckt dated March 24th, 1920. 

10 Seeckt Papers, loc. cit. 

11 Loc. cit. 

12 It is certain that Seeckt used many different persons in conducting these negotia- 
tions, but as noted by Georges Castellan the information on these people is very 
scarce. Le Rearmement Clandestin du Reich (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1954), p. 186. 

13 Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

M4 Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

15 Loc. cit. 

16 Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

17 This figure is confirmed in Tschunke’s letter (cited above); however, it was also 
anet - the letter that 1923 was the extreme inflation year in Germany. Seeckt Papers, 
Roll 26. 

18 The question of whether or not ‘official sanction’ was really necessary to continue 
military collaboration is not the point under discussion. Rather, was much of this 
clandestine activity concluded in a formal secret agreement between Germany and 
Russia at Rapallo? 

19 That is, Wirth was associated with the Armistice of November 1918. 

20 Seeckt Papers, Roll 17. 

21 Loc. cit. It should be kept in mind when reading Wirth’s letter that it was written 
in 1933, eleven years after Rapallo. At this point Hitler was in the process of not only 
attacking the ‘November Criminals’, but anyone and anything which, in his opinion, 
was illustrative of ‘un-German’ conduct. 

22 Seeckt Papers, Roll 17. 

23 Loc. cit. The tone of the letter would indicate that some type of agreement of a 
secret nature was concluded at Rapallo; however, Wirth does not elaborate. 

24 Having had the well-earned nickname of “The Sphinx’ for a good many years, 
it does not seem probable that General von Seeckt would have held such an opinion, 
and certainly would not have freely consented to be quoted in such a manner. In a 
letter written by General von Seeckt in February 1936, and simply addressed ‘Lieber 
Graf’, Seeckt criticizes the Graf for an attitude taken by the Graf in a book recently 
published. Apparently the book concerned Germany during the war and the immediate 
post-war period for Seeckt wrote: ‘I was and I am an enemy of those who always 
a 9h our policies . . . to be discussed openly.’ Seeckt Papers, Roll 17. 

. Cit. 

26 Seeckt Papers, Roll. 17. 

27 Seeckt Papers, Roll 19. 

28 Somewhat caustically the clipping hinted that if Seeckt’s works continued as 
required study, the Russian Army would soon turn from socialism to imperialism as a 
goal. Seeckt Papers, Roll 16. 

°° Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

8° Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 

51 Loc. cit. Gessler was Reichswehr Minister. 

®2 Tschunke added that the Russian grenades were ‘ . . . of a quality not to be under- 
estimated’. Loc. cit. 

Loc. cit. 

** Tschunke noted that: ‘Alone in the years 1929-1933, we delivered to the USSR 
about 4 milliard RM worth of machines and other industrial implements. Everything 
was promptly paid. The Reichsbank received, during this period, 1} milliard RM in 
gold = silver, and the rest in necessary raw materials.’ Seeckt Papers, Roll 26. 
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A REJOINDER TO ALL AND SUNDRY 


Let me select the most interesting points first, and then deal with 
minor criticisms seriatim. 

(i) “The real is the rational’ said Hegel, and the essence of Prof. 
Hodgman’s article is the same, even down to the state-worship that 

Hegel based on this aphorism. Thus: ‘I doubt whether Wiles is pre- 
_ pared to argue that the pattern of industrial output in this period was 
radically different from what the government wished it to be, which means 
that labour must have been attracted into the productive uses to which 
the government assigned the highest priorities.’ And again, speaking of 
Glavsevmorputi etc., ‘the Soviet authorities found it necessary and con- 
venient to employ incentive wages to attract labour into pursuits high on 
the list of governmental priorities’ (my italics). 

Prof. Hodgman’s defence is thus to elaborate that self-same circular 
argument castigated on p. 148 of my article. The government arranges 
such a wage structure as will attract workers on the free market to the 
places where it wants them; and thus those things get produced that the 
government wants — and this is the meaning of a rational economy! 
Not the satisfaction of consumers, but what the government arbitrarily 
judges will satisfy them (for Prof. Hodgman does not for a moment deny 
the government’s decisions as to final products are arbitrary), not that 
distribution of investments in consumer goods industry that will in 
future satisfy consumers, but that which the government thinks will do 
so; not the location of industry that will in fact minimize cost, but the 
one the government likes; not the transport system that is actually 
cheapest, but the one the government happens to choose — to effect this 
is the optimum allocation of resources. Sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione 
voluntas. 

What would the Soviet government have to do to run its economy 
irrationally, on this amazing criterion? It would have to plan a greater 
expansion of heavy than light industry — and then pay higher wages in 
light industry; or order aluminium output to be doubled — and divert 
electric power to steel. Any and all schemes of priorities for final outputs 
would be rational on this principle; only a failure to allocate or attract 
factors of production accordingly would be irrational. In other words 
only a self-contradictory plan would be irrational; remove the self- 
contradictions and Prof. Hodgman will give his blessing to any central 
plan, anything a centrally planned economy does. Implicitly, sub- 
consciously, he has equated rationality with the due observance of the 
‘method of balances’ — for that is in the last analysis all his argument 
reduces to. 
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I, on the other hand, claim the normal privilege of the Western 
economist to criticize the proportions of final outputs decided upon in a 
central plan, and the proportions in which factors are combined to 
achieve any given final output ‘mix’. And quite apart from the one dis- 
putable case of the general volumes of investment and consumption I 
find that these proportions are wrong in the Soviet Union. In so far as it 
is the government’s aim to satisfy the consumer its plan does not do as 
much as it might. In so far as it has other aims (principally these will be 
military) it does not carry them out as cheaply as it might. I do not see 
how Prof. Hodgman, to whom all schedules of priorities are equally 
rational if some authority has decided upon them, has touched my 
argument. We are using different meanings of the word ‘rational’: I the 
normal, he his own. I freely admit that on his own definition he wins. 

Only a very few particular projects and the very broad outlines of the 
economy can in fact ‘be politically determined by a central govern- 
mental body, guided by considerations of national security, prestige or 
other “‘non-economic” motives.’ It is simply not true that the whole 
‘actual pattern of output’, in all its infinite micro-economic detail, is 
ever determined by such considerations — certainly not in any com- 
munist economy. It is not for reasons of this kind, but for reasons of 
sheer muddle, that sewing-needles and railway track are scarce in 
USSR. There are indeed violations of consumer satisfaction in USSR 
that political considerations justify: the Moscow underground for 
prestige, the Drang nach Osten for military strength, the cheapness of 
bad books for propaganda, and so on. But it will be observed that I 
hardly used such instances. Most of the misallocations of resources 
quoted by me have no such comforting explanation. They are politic- 
ally neutral but economically irrational, and that is all that can be said 
about them. It is astounding that Prof. Hodgman can read the Soviet 
complaints about silly prices which I have quoted, and still deny the 
presence of sheer muddle. 

In matters of location, choice of means of transport, etc., Soviet choices 
are more obviously irrational than usual. For here it is not a question 
of mistaking the final product ‘mix’ which the consumer would require: 
it is a question of choosing the wrong means towards given state ends. 
Now of course there are problems of the location of the population too 
big to be caught in the net of price theory, as Mrs. Robinson points out; 
and our own Highlands might be one of them (though the stream of 
young emigrants bears opposite witness: they at any rate take a purely 
economic view of their own location, and are rapidly solving the 
problem for us in a very non-sociological, non-political way). But what 
political reasons have ever been alleged — or could be alleged — for 
locating a mining settlement at Vorkuta, or cutting the Baltic-White 
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Sea canal? Both Mrs. Robinson and Prof. Hodgman take me up on this; 
and both vanish into generalities just where there is a specific point to 
answer. All the Soviet propaganda for these two ventures has been in 
terms of economic development, and that is precisely why I quote them 
as instances of irrationality. 

It is simply to miss the point to talk about large issues with socio- 
political complications like the Highlands, or strategic complications 
like the Soviet Far East. What we want is a really honest, down-to- 
earth reply to the question: why develop the Vorkuta coal mines? Not, 
evidently, to help man some frontier against invaders; nor of course to 
strengthen the local Finnish culture — with an influx of enslaved Balts 
and Ukrainians. The only reason I can see is sheer economic muddle; 
as indeed Mr. A. Ekart, to whom reference was made, amply proves. 
Again Mrs. Robinson protests that ‘the transport system has to be laid 
out with a view to future needs’. But this is exactly my complaint: why 
then Glavsevmorputi and all those canals? Why on earth not more roads 
and rails? Which is the obsolescent form of transport, a barge or a 
truck? It is just not the case that ‘all canals are largely a by-product of 
irrigation and hydro-electric schemes’; the Baltic-White Sea canal, for 
instance, is purely for transport, and virtually useless. (On the other 
hand the Grand Turkmen Canal was not purely for transport, and it 
was so useless it was stopped half-way — when Stalin died.) 


(ii) Prof. Hodgman’s last paragraph on my article raises an interesting 
and very different question. He rather misunderstands my own position: 
the incompatibility between rational resource allocation and rapid 
growth is not in my view necessary but contingent; not logically but 
psychologically determined. But I detect another circular argument in 
the suggestion that follows. Growth, says Prof. Hodgman, is an end to 
attain which resources may be more or less rationally allocated; there- 
fore we may call that allocation most rational which maximizes growth, 
if we so desire. But alas, growth cannot be measured, and therefore its 
maximization cannot be demonstrated, except by means of a weighting 
system for the various outputs. And it is circular to determine the 
rationality of this system by the rate of growth produced if we allocate 
resources according to it. The correct account of this matter is alto- 
gether more orthodox and less non-Euclidean. The correct test of 
rationality is the satisfaction of the consumer and the cheapness with 
which the arms programme (for arms are, en fin de compte, the only 
final product independent of consumer preferences) is carried out. The 
correct weights are deducible from the scarcities of goods and services 
relative to these ends, by the ordinary reasoning of welfare economics. 
Growth is maximized when output so weighted grows quickest. On 
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such a basis a large, slightly irrational increase in output may neverthe- 
less, duly weighted, turn out to be bigger than a smaller, perfectly 
rational increase. Therefore institutions tending to produce the former 
(i.e. communist-type economic planning) have at any rate that advantage 
over institutions (of the capitalist type) that tend to produce the latter.* 

The same, incidentally, is true of investment. There is a widespread 
impression among Soviet experts* that somehow you can invest like 
mad in almost anything and it will be an addition to social output; so 
that, e.g. the irrational investments of the first five-year plan were not 
wasted at all. But on the contrary the tree is justified solely by its fruits; 
if the current output resulting from the investment is not wanted by the 
state (as consumer of arms) or by the individual consumer the invest- 
ment is a complete waste. And that current output can only be judged, 
of course, by ordinary welfare criteria. The feeling that investment can 
in some funny way justify itself is probably due to the labour theory of 
value: value inheres in a thing like the metaphysician’s ‘substance’, 
without regard for what anybody thinks of the thing; anything upon 
which labour has been expended (so long as it was ‘socially necessary’, 
ie. labour with the most advanced technique) has value ‘embodied’ in 
it by virtue and to the extent of that labour. All of which is, of course, 
false. 


(iii) The third point of general interest is the claim that unemployment 
(as under capitalism) makes choices irrational (Mrs. Robinson’s first 
paragraph). Now when there is unemployment scarcity, proprement dit, 
disappears; but choice does not: it still matters whether bread or potatoes 
are produced, even though we could have more of both. An irrational 
choice in this matter would add very much to the miseries of the un- 
employed, so it is false that ‘scarcity’ economics (which is merely 
another phrase for rational choice-making) is unimportant when there is 
unemployment. 


(iv) Then there is much of importance in Mrs. Robinson’s fourth, 
sixth, eighth and ninth paragraphs. This passage seems to miss the 
point that in our efforts to promote investment we must not so tax the 
consumer as to disturb the rationality of relative consumer good prices, 
nor should we allocate irrationally the capital we have accumulated. 
The prime function of the price system, then, is to preserve rationality 
in both the consumption and the investment sectors, while the balance 
between these sectors should, I agree, be set by some planning authority. 
Under Communism profit margins (i.e. the turnover and profits taxes) 
are high in the industries that do not expand: and the capital is trans- 
ferred to those that do. In a free economy the difference between 
marginal cost and price caused by the finance of new investment is much 
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smaller: the non-expanding sectors contribute no forced saving through 
high profit margins, and the expanding sectors in fact finance themselves 
only in part through accumulation out of profit margins. 

Their principal means of finance is extensive borrowing, not their 
own profit margins (indeed how else could any firm set up in business?), 
And herein lies a main source of superior capitalist rationality. For 
borrowed funds are supplied voluntarily, by people who save either for 
the interest they expect or, much more probably, for the security it 
brings. And the interest on these funds is charged to those who actually 
consume the goods produced as a result of the borrowing. In this way 
those pay for capital who benefit by it. Mrs. Robinson has, not for the 
first time, forgotten the question of degree: she thinks that by pointing 
to the mere existence of accumulation out of profit margins in a free 
economy she can show that the one system is no more rational than the 
other. 


(v) Ido not agree with Mr. Granick that the irrationality even of the 
adjusted ruble ‘tears away the foundation of much of the statistical work 
in the Soviet economy which has recently been done in the West’. 
Quite the contrary, it blows the froth off it. To be sure, much of what 
Messrs. Bergson and Hodgman have said is made to look pretty silly. 
But very few of their calculations need suffer at all. We still need to know 
the Soviet national income in market or unadjusted rubles, and we still 
need to know the incidence of indirect taxes (i.e. to adjust the ruble). 
We still need weights of some kind, and theirs are not the worst. All we 
must stop doing is deceive ourselves as to the nature of these aggregates, 
or use ruble weights uncritically. Compare sec. 9 of my previous 
«ticle. 

“here is among economists a very peculiar view that irrational magni- 
tua* ‘ -ot be handled statistically, irrational behaviour cannot be 
predi: scientifically described; even in the last resort that econo- 
mics. » business to deal with irrational things, and indeed that they 
cannot ' appen — yet the Soviet economy has happened, so it must be 
rational. All this has only to be squarely stated to be seen to be absurd. 


(vi) We may now turn to minor points and misunderstandings. The 
Arabic numbers in the margin refer to the paragraphs in the articles, 
counting from their beginnings. 


Mrs. Robinson 

May I first protest against the note of political acerbity in the opening 
paragraphs? It is of course possible, and was once almost de rigueur, to 
mix scarcity economics with a number of very inhumane and right-wing 
value judgments. I took great pains not to do so myself, and that not 
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for hypocritical reasons. Correctly seen, scarcity economics has no 
political content, since its sole object is to enable a given economic 
policy to be carried out more rationally. Neither the communist nor the 
non-communist Left has any reasonable objection to scarcity economics. 
Objections arise only because both parties incline to use means towards 
their economic ends which this discipline, being par excellence the science 
of means not ends, shows to be inexpedient. Purged of such irrelevant 
dross, left-wing economic policies merely become more attractive and 
convincing. If they cannot, say for dogmatic reasons, purge them- 
selves — if the inexpedient means have to be accepted along with the 
ends — then these policies are bad and pro tanto must be condemned by 
all honest men. 

But perhaps the acerbity arises not from an obsolete feeling that 
scarcity economics is somehow right-wing, but directly from the fact 
that I have criticized the Soviet Union? If so I can only reply that truth 
is truth, and academic people should not be swayed by sentiment. 
Those who cannot keep emotional bias out of their thinking should not 
think about Soviet economics. If we are to be right or wrong let us be 
so coolly; if certain conclusions seem to follow, let them follow — ruat 
caelum. 

(1) I am not arguing that capitalist prices are perfectly rational, only 
that they are more rational than Communist. To make this case it is 
quite unnecessary to abstract from anything at all; nor do I —it is a 
really rather far-reaching misrepresentation of my words (my p. 104) 
to say that I have ‘abstracted’ from the faults of capitalism. I simply 
claim that, warts and all, it is more rational than Communism. Thus 
unemployment — a much greater fault in (erstwhile) capitalism than 
irrationality in Communism — is quite irrelevant, as shown in (iii) above. 

Secondly, salesmanship. Of this there is certainly less under Com- 
munism, and this is indeed a very important advantage to the system; 
but we may doubt the influence of salesmanship on the Jong run ration- 
ality of consumers’ choices. Besides it must be remembered that a great 
deal of it is informative, and actually increases that rationality; in that it 
breaks down local monopolies and widens the area of choice. Then 
again monopoly, indirect taxation and subsidies taken together under 
capitalism are far smaller in extent that indirect taxation and subsidies 
under Communism. It is not the case that I ‘abstracted from’ these 
things; I pointed out (p. 144) that capitalism was better in these respects, 
and my case does not rest in the least upon its being perfect. 

Finally, the inheritance of property and status is of course subject to 
less restriction under Communism than in most free countries; so the 
boot is here on the other foot — but is there a boot at all? For the fact 
of inheritance does indeed cause some reward to be unrelated to 
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effort; but this does not make the relationship of earned rewards to 
efforts irrational — it does not affect this relationship in any way. It is 
the distribution of wealth that inheritance affects; and here the value 
judgment as Mrs. Robinson is quite acceptable — the distribution of 
wealth is still in this respect more moral in USSR. Of course in the end 
our death duties and their freedom of bequest will reverse the moral 
position. But all that has nothing at all to do with the rationality of the 
ruble. 

(3) There is, that is to say, such a thing as a rational allocation of 
scarce factors having regard to the given distribution of wealth among 
persons. E.g. if there are extreme inequalities of wealth it is neverthe- 
less desirable that the rich, who want champagne, should not get caviare 
instead, and that the poor, preferring bread to potatoes, be not in fact 
fobbed off with potatoes. This is just what the Soviet pricing system 
cannot ensure. It is thus completely false that ‘a system of prices can 
be described as rational only if the distribution of purchasing power 
between purchasers is rational’. I take it, incidentally, that the second 
‘rational’ in this sentence stands for ‘morally approved’; for since the 
distribution of wealth is on the whole an end and not a means the word 
‘rational’ is inapplicable to it. Mrs. Robinson uses the word ‘rational’ in 
many senses, by no means confining herself to that usual in welfare 
economics. Indeed it seems with her to mean little more than ‘good’ — 
hence presumably her acerbity when ‘rationality’ is denied to the Soviet 
economy. 

(8, 9) On the extent to which Soviet taxes and subsidies cause irra- 
tionalities I can only repeat: it is much greater than in free societies. 
After all, an average tax of 100% on all consumption goods is very great 
indeed. The irrationalities of relative prices quoted in Hoff* and in my 
previous articles‘ seem to me overwhelmingly greater than those we 
find in free societies. It is hard to believe that Mrs. Robinson has given 
the concrete evidence presented there her serious or unbiassed attention. 

(5, 7) I do indeed give the Soviet system best in the matter of the 
present overall division of the national income between investment and 
consumption. But I certainly do not approve of the division it has made 
in all past periods. They invested much too much in the early ’thirties 
and again in 1946-47, thus starving many innocent citizens to death. 
There is indeed no reason to accept the division that laissez-faire 
establishes, but this fact certainly does not put the division made by 
Soviet planners beyond criticism. But if I am not mistaken Mrs. Robin- 
son and I came to some agreement on this point in Poznan on the 28th 
of June this year. 


(10) This seems to be in plain error as to orthodox theory. The- 


equation of marginal utility with marginal cost implies that both are 
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equated to the (unaccountably missing here) middle term: price. But 
the equation of marginal cost with price has nothing whatsoever to do 
with consumers: it is the ‘duty’ of the entrepreneur. Now the price of 
the amount a worker can produce is the same thing as his marginal social 
productivity; and the marginal cost of that amount of product to the 
firm is the same thing as the wage of the worker in question. So the 
equation of marginal cost with price is formally identical with the 
equation of wage with marginal social productivity. What is Mrs. 
Robinson trying to do here? She is trying to resuscitate the Ricardian 
theory of value and give a theoretical justification to her own extreme 
egalitarianism by asserting that all wages are in the long run equal under 
laissez-faire, and that ‘it has never been the contention of orthodox 
theory that rational prices obtain when wages are paid according to 
marginal social productivities’ (which would make wages differ). But 
her admission that this is not true of an artisan economy knocks a very 
large hole in the bottom of her argument at the start. Nor can I agree for 
a moment that ‘in an industrial wage economy it is more reasonable to 
assume that labour is highly mobile between industries, so that the level 
of wages in any one line (allowing for its own special attractions or draw- 
backs) is governed by the level of wages in the economy as a whole’. For 
(a) the run is so long as to be quite out of this world, (b) special attractions 
and drawbacks are very significant indeed, and above all (c) individuals 
diffcr in skill, education, luck and will to work so their productivities will 
stil ]differ; whence it follows at once that under laissez-faire their wages 
must differ.§ 

(11) Here we have a bad confusion between marginal and average, 
monetary and physical productivity. The barber’s marginal productiv- 
ity in money terms (measured of course by the price of a haircut) rises as 
his customers become rich enough to pay him more. His average phy- 
sical productivity does not, however, rise. But it is his marginal mone- 
tary productivity that determines his wage. What I say about barbers is 
therefore entirely consistent with what I say about marginal productivi- 
ties, and lends no support to Mrs. Robinson’s curious innovation in her 
tenth paragraph. 


Hodgman 

(5) Hodgman slightly misrepresents me. Consumers’ sovereignty is 
not a necessary condition for rational output and prices, but only 
consumers’ satisfaction. Sovereignty — which implies the profit motive, 
competition and the free play of the market — is but an administrative 
means to satisfaction. Central planning is another administrative means 
to the same end. True, consumers’ sovereignty makes the world safer 
for democracy, and central planning is associated with totalitarianism. 
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But that is irrelevant here. More to the point is that mankind has not 
yet developed the information and computation system required to work 
out centrally the infinitely detailed scale of priorities that would most 
satisfy the consumer; central planning as a means to consumers’ satis- 
faction remains a mere logical possibility. One day perhaps we shall see 
such a system in action, but at present we have only consumers’ sover- 
eignty as a practical solution. Soviet central planning comes nowhere 
near to being a solution. 

(9) A large tax, levied at a flat rate over many commodities (as is the 
turnover tax), ensures that any irrationality in market prices is reflected 
in factor costs. Therefore one may argue from the irrationality of the 
former to that of the latter. The removal of the tax (i.e. the ‘adjustment 
of the ruble’) does nothing to uncover an underlying rationality. Only 
if the tax were carefully and deliberately differentiated with this in view 
could we have rational factor costs and irrational market prices. I 
must apologize, however, for not making this point clearly before. 

(9 bis) My suggestion that irrational Soviet market prices are suitable 
weights for the irrational Soviet outputs is attacked on four grounds, 
only one of which is good. The ‘state control of prices and production’ 
is what makes both irrational; but it does not make the one an unsuitable 
weight for the other if the market is cleared. As all this is explained at 
some length (my p. 155) it is difficult to see how the very state control 
that leads me to make my suggestion can be brought up against me. In 
exactly the same way the ‘absence of consumers’ sovereignty’, so far 
from being an objection to my point, is a pre-condition of it; and the 
same goes for the “direct allocation of many producers’ goods’. There is 
here an amazing degree of misunderstanding. There remains the fourth 
objection: ‘the implicit rationing of empty shelves’, i.e. the irrational 
outputs and prices might not clear the market. This objection is valid, 
and was set out by myself at the top of my p. 156. 

(13) It is a very strong argument against the use of wage-costs as 
weights that their proportion to all factor costs varies greatly from 
industry to industry. After numerous well-founded objections to my 
own statistics for this variability it is a relief to find them confirmed by 
the much better statistics in Prof. Hodgman’s Table I. Evidently my 
crude estimates were not misleading, though they might well have been. 
The proportion going to labour is exceedingly variable, only slightly 
less so than I said. 

(15) Surely Mr. Clark‘ is the great practitioner of foreign weights for 
Soviet outputs, and I am not the first in this field? It is of course true 
that ‘differences in resources, technology and the pattern of ultimate 
demand’ make foreign weights unreliable. But, to repeat, Soviet weights 
are no better. Thus I do not know what Prof. Hodgman means by ‘the 
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influence of relative productivity on the structure of Soviet wages’ unless 
he refers to his queer notion that because the authorities pay labour 
more to produce the things they want the wage structure is rational; 
nor do I admit that his very honest Table I shows ‘relative stability in 
the ratio of labour costs to total factor costs’ — quite the contrary, it 
shows the opposite. Nor do I recall any passage of his which shows that 
the irrationality of Soviet outputs, which so much affects our choice of 
weights, is irrelevant. I therefore stand by my conclusion that the 
search for suitable foreign factor costs as weights is eminently worth 
while; whereas for market value weights Soviet market values are best, 
since they most accurately reflect the marginal utilities of whatever is in 
fact produced. 


Granick 

My thesis is that resources are rationally allocated when either (a) con- 
sumers’ sovereignty works upon them through perfect competition and 
the profit motive or (5) a central planning correctly gauges what con- 
sumers need and orders accordingly. It is the word ‘correctly’ 
—implying no famine of sewing needles — that excludes the Soviet 
economy from (6d). 

(3, 4) Further, allocation is only rational if factors are so used as to 
maximize their joint productivity. This is not true in USSR: see the 
examples drawn from location and transport in (1) above, and (5) and 
(6) of my previous article. Accordingly I withdraw, with apologies, the 
earlier passage from me quoted by Mr. Granick. It is wrong, as it 
implies rational factor pricing in USSR when purposeful or coherent 
factor pricing only was meant. To pay higher wages in the north is 
purposefully and coherently to attract labour thither in accordance with 
the government’s irrational schemes. The wage structure is also 
coherent and purposive in a political sense: compare para. (12) of my 
previous article. 


(vii) This being the state of the debate, I see as yet no reason to with- 
draw from any of the positions taken up. 


PETER WILES 
New College 


Oxford 


* Cf. Wiles, Economic Journal, June 1956; Wiles, Oxford Economic Papers, October 


953. 
* E.g. Meek, Oxford Economic Papers, October 1955. _ 
* Economic Calculation in the Socialist Society, Appendix. 


* Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2, 1955; Oxford Economic Papers, October 1953. 
‘If I err here I do so in company with Professor Bergson. I am astonished 
we are accused of error here, even of the slightest innovation. 
° In his Critique of Russian Statistics. 
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MEASURING SOVIET INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION: 
A REPLY IN QUESTION* 


PROFESSOR Hodgman says that the groundlessness of my central criticism 
of his index ‘cannot be stated too emphatically’. He has nevertheless 
succeeded in doing so. 

First of all, he represents me as saying that the divergence between the 


official Soviet index and his own revised version! is almost exclusively. 


due to differences in product coverage, and that this must be so because 
the application of the two alternative weighting systems to his 23 com- 
modity series does not yield substantially different results. Moreover, 
I am supposed to have concluded from this that there was no inherent 
upward bias in the Soviet ‘stable-ruble’ figures between 1928 and 1950. 
Both imputations rest on a fundamental misconception. 

Far from asserting that product coverage and weighting procedure 
were the only sources of discrepancy between the two indexes, I have 
taken particular care to distinguish four such possible sources,* and the 
whole of my subsequent argument was an explicit rejection of the false 
dichotomy which Hodgman now imputes to me, and which he himself 
appears to accept. Nor do I question ‘the abundant and convincing 
criticism . . . directed . . . against the so-called constant 1926/27 price 
weights’. I believe this criticism to be amply justified (as the Soviets 
themselves appear to do), and even a cursory reading of my article 
should convey the correct impression that I suspect a substantial up- 
ward bias in the Soviet ‘stable-ruble’ index of blessed memory. 

But this has little to do with my central criticism of Hodgman’s 
index. For it must be borne in mind that the familiar (and, to my mind, 
fully valid) arguments against the Soviet index rest on the tacit assump- 
tion that it is a ‘fully articulated’ index in the sense of being directly 
compounded of individual series which are not themselves in need of 
index number analysis (by virtue of their single-commodity character 
or because their correctness can be taken for granted on other grounds), 
and, further, that it is being compared with Western indices of a similar 
‘degree of articulation’. Such an assumption is clearly out of place when 
our basis of comparison shifts to the Hodgman index, which differs from 
the ‘stable-ruble’ figures at least as much in the degree of articulation 
as it does in the underlying weighting procedure. No one could claim 
that the seventy odd individual series which form the raw material of 
Hodgman’s index represent the last indivisable units of the production 
flow. His series on ‘rolled steel’ conceals at least 40 product groups, the 
series ‘petroleum refined’ 13, ‘glass’ 17, the ‘textile industry’ 50 (instead 
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of Hodgman’s 10)* and there is little doubt that the total number of 
homogeneous products which the index seeks to cover is far greater than 
that of the blanket groups which enter into the ‘value-added’ weighting 
procedure. Hodgman is still very far from the molecules, let alone the 
atoms, of the industrial porridge; he has barely penetrated to the lumps. 

To be sure, even this is a welcome achievement in a world where 
many swallow the concoction whole and others substitute their own home 
brew. It is, moreover, highly likely that the lumps are the last frontier 
of analysis to which the Soviet published data will allow us to penetrate. 
But this makes it all the more important that we should realize the limi- 
tations which are thereby placed upon the effectiveness of the various 
refining devices of modern index number theory. In particular, a re- 
weighting procedure which could be expected to yield trustworthy 
results when applied to the atoms of the industrial porridge, may well 
be of little consequence when these are out of reach and we have to 
make do with the lumps. This is all the more likely to be so when the 
most objectionable features of the original weighting system (which it is 
our purpose to eliminate) are sufficiently pervasive to affect the indi- 
vidual lumps as much as they affect the whole porridge. I am far from 
denying, for instance, that the Soviet method of pricing ‘new’ products 
must have imparted an upward bias to the official index, but I believe 
that if we witnessed the whole course of the Soviet compilation proce- 
dure, we should find that the method had done its worst by the time 
individual commodity series were compounded into ‘branch-’ or ‘quasi- 
commodity’ series (such as Hodgman’s ‘rolled products’, ‘other chemi- 
cals’, etc.) and that it exerted little influence thereafter, when the 
aggregated series were built into the overall index for industry as a 
whole.‘ Yet it is only at this latter stage that Hodgman is able to apply 
his ‘value-added’ weighting procedure, and all I claim to have shown is 
that it is of little consequence at that stage. 

Since Professor Hodgman appears to disregard this qualification 
(which figures prominently in the very passage which he quotes from 
my article) I have no alternative but to repeat — this time with the 
appropriate emphasis — that taking Hodgman’s sub-indices as given, it 
does not make much difference whether we compound them according 
to the Soviet or the Hodgman recipes. The result is equally negative 
when Hodgman’s sub-indices are replaced by the corresponding official 
ones, and we must therefore conclude that whatever it is that bears the 
main responsibility for the final ‘Hodgman discount’, it cannot be the 
‘value-added’ weighting procedure. Nor do we have to be satisfied with 
such negative evidence. A simple comparison of Hodgman’s un- 
weighted sub-indices with the corresponding Soviet versions (particu- 
larly in the crucial earlier period) reveals that the discrepancies between 
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them must contribute very substantially to the divergence of the overall 
indexes, whatever the final process of aggregation we choose to adopt. 

What can be the causes of these discrepancies? They may be ex- 
tremely various and cumulative in their effect, though each of them 
might well be trifling when taken in isolation. But one source of error 
stands out, however difficult it may be to assess its quantitative impor- 
tance: Hodgman is often compelled to make a single physical series 
(such as ‘steel’, ‘coal’, ‘oil’, etc.) do duty for a host of heterogeneous 
products.’ By aggregating crude tonnages of steel, for instance, he is 
in effect giving the same importance to a ton of ordinary ingot steel as he 
does to a ton of high quality tool steel (which costs several times as 
much, even in the United States). This may be an improvement on the 
Soviet version (e.g. if the latter had valued tool steel, say, 20 times as 
highly as ordinary ingot steel instead of only 3 times) and it has the 
merit of substituting genuinely fixed weights for the variable prices 
imputed to ‘new’ products in the Soviet index, but it is essentially an 
arbitrary procedure for which the theoretical authority of the value-added 
weights can certainly not be invoked. The effect of the procedure may 
be profound, as we can judge from the American examples which I 
quoted in my article (p. 139), and it could be responsible for quite as 
much (or more) of the ‘Hodgman discount’ as the altered product 
coverage and value-added weighting system. 

Lack of space precludes me from answering the surprising charge 
that I ‘confused the question of value-added versus gross value with the 
problem of pre-industrialization versus post-industrial weights’. If 
Professor Hodgman had paid me the compliment of reading the relevant 
passages of my article (pp. 134-5) he would have found that in retracing 
the three steps that separate his index from the Soviet version, I was in 
fact dealing with the first of his questions (steps a and 5) in strict 
isolation from the second (step c). Admittedly, the total neglect of step 
bin his Reply does much to turn an imaginary confusion into a real one, 
but this can hardly be laid at my door. 

Whilst I am thus unconverted by Hodgman’s reply to my misgivings, 
I am quite ready to reaffirm my belief that his index has brought us a 
good deal nearer the truth and that he deserves our gratitude for it. But 
I think he is mistaken in presenting his numerical results as the offspring 
of value-added weighting to quite the extent he does. 

F, SETON 
Oxford 

* See Donald R. Hodgman’s ‘Measuring Soviet Industrial Expansion: A Reply’ 
(Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, no. 1, 1956, pp. 34-45), which is partly concerned with my 
earlier observations on Hodgman’s revised index of Soviet industrial production (F. 


Seton, ‘An Estimate of Soviet Industrial Expansion’, Soviet Studies. vol. VII, no. 2, 
1955, p. 128). 


IN 


A REPLY IN QUESTION 


* See Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production 1928-1951. 
* Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2, 1955, Pp. 130-1. 


* These figures are based on the breakdown of the corresponding American indices; 
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em Soviet weighting system will tend to overstate the importance of those branches in 
which the incidence of new products has been greatest, but this is probably trifling 
ror compared with the overstatement of the branch production indexes themselves. 
or- 5 This is not a matter of defective ‘product coverage’, since all the products of the 
: relevant branches of industry are ostensibly ‘covered’ (witness the later imputation of 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURAL PROCUREMENTS 


M. I. Moiseyev, Ekonomicheskiye Osnovy Gosudarstvennykh Zagotovok Selskok- 
hozaistvennykh Produktov (Economic Principles of Deliveries of 
Agricultural Products to the State), Institute of Economics of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Gospolitizdat, 1955, 296 pp. 4 r. 55k. 


This is a fairly conventional and not particularly critical book, and provides 
a good example of the views on Soviet economic policy which were current 
before the XX party Congress, and of the amount of statistical information 
available for publication before Mikoyan attacked the secrecy of the Statis- 
tical Office. There is a fair amount of information on the organization of 
procurements (in particular the detailed appendix tables, and the table 
showing the rates of payment in kind for MTS services on p. 227). However, 
the only recent economic data on a national scale which are given are for the 
proportion of zagotovki and zakuphki of potatoes, vegetables and milk (for 
Moscow the relative weights of zagotovki and the kolkhoz-market are also given, 
p. 272). 1937-8 is the latest date for which national data are given on the 
distribution of grain between different off-farm and on-farm uses, on the 
money income of kolkhozes, and on the purchase of industrial commodities 
by the peasantry (pp. 136, 253 and 254). Since the publication of Moiseyev’s 
book, recent figures of kolkhoz money income have been revealed. It was 
63.3 milliard rubles in 1954, fifty per cent more than in 1952, and nearly four 
times the 1938 figure reproduced on p. 253 of the book under review (there 
was a further increase in 1955 to 75.6 milliard rubles). As these figures would 
make not a bad impression from the propaganda point of view, the most likely 
explanation of the absence of essential data in such a book is that Soviet 
economists like their colleagues abroad had access only to those figures which 
had been officially released, and that bureaucrats ‘sat on the figures’ (Mikoyan) 
because for some reason they believed that the release of a long-term series 
was not helpful. 

Mr. Moiseyev’s outline of the historical background of procurement policy 
is followed by a discussion of the way in which production can be influenced 
in a planned economy by offering varying prices for agricultural products 
(p. 62ff). He fails, however, to state clearly and frankly that the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture became necessary in order to obtain agricultural products, 
which could not be bought at the prevailing market prices in the quantities 
made necessary by industrialization. He frequently states that zagotovka 
(obligatory deliveries to the state, at nominal prices before 1953) has much 
in common with a tax, but he criticizes a colleague (p. 87) who considers that 
only those off-farm products which the kolkhoz can sell freely under market 
conditions are strictly speaking ‘commodities’ in the Marxist sense. Moiseyev 
argues that according to this standpoint zakupka (products sold to the state 
in addition to zagotovka, at higher prices) and the ‘contract’ deliveries of 
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industrial crops to the state are not ‘commodities’, Here Moiseyev is 
overlooking the real difference which exists between the obligatory delivery 
of fixed quantities of output to the state (zagotovka), and deliveries in which 
prices are fixed and producers are legally compelled to deliver all their output 
to the state, but are still able to vary their output of the product and thus 
the amount they deliver. He treats all procurement plans as state orders to 
the farms to produce certain quantities of a given product. All that recent 
policy changes have done in his view is to facilitate specialization by making 
state requirements more flexible to allow for local conditions (p. g8ff). He 
takes it for granted that a price-policy will be pursued which makes certain 
types of kolkhoz-labour more remunerative than others, in order to en- 
courage that type of production. 

Such an analysis overlooks one of the main problems facing Soviet agricul- 
ture. The high prices paid by the state for some products discourage produc- 
tion in essential ‘underprivileged’ branches of agriculture such as grain farming 
and livestock breeding. Thus the system of additional payments for good 
work on the labour-days worked on the favoured crops, which began modestly 
enough,* has hypertrophied, so that the ‘bonus’ is now often more important 
than the basic remuneration for labour-days, sometimes extravagently so. 
The decree of March roth, 1956* recognizes that this must be put right, and 
proposes that the farms should pay bonuses for good work as they think fit, 
and not simply because the plan has been exceeded by so many per cent; it 
also suggests that the basic payment per labour day worked should be the 
main part of the earnings of a collective farmer. These new arrangements 
may help to soften the attraction of the favoured branches within each kolkhoz, 
but the kolkhoz management will still try to concentrate on the favoured crops, 
with effects that are bad politically as well as economically.4 Moiseyev does 
not even see these problems: he engages in special pleading in order to show 
that the producers of industrial crops, as they are concentrated in certain 
regions, would be discriminated against if they had to hand over to the state 
as large a part of their net product as the grain-growing and livestock- 
breeding areas do.’ In retrospect, a case can be made out for past policy. 
It can be argued that it was necessary to combine administrative pressure to 
secure essential foodstuffs for the towns at low prices, with a policy of offering 
proper incentives to the expansion of the production of specialized crops and 
agricultural raw materials for industry. Publications such as Moiseyev’s 
book do not even attempt to investigate how far this policy was justified, and 
whether it can be continued in the present stage of Soviet industrialization. 

Moiseyev assumes without question that the amount received for off-farm 
production will cover the average production costs of each product. He admits 
that it will not cover the costs of every kolkhoz (p. 110) — and of course this 
would be impossible in a situation in which more or less nominal kolkhozy 
exist side-by-side with real producers,* and in view of the great variations in 
efficiency among the latter.?, He summarizes the economic characteristics of 
the different kinds of prices in a table (p. 114) referring to a hypothetical case. 
He assumes in this table that production costs per centner of a certain product 
are 45 rubles, the costs of procurement are 5 rubles and the alternative costs 
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to the kolkhoz of selling the product on the market are 10 rubles. He then 
gives the following figures (in rubles).* 


Method of sale or Total To kolkhoz Procurement Turnover 
delivery of product price to Total Of this, or trading tax to 
purchaser net product costs state 
Payment in kind to MTS go _ _ 5 
Obligatory deliveries 
(zagotovka) go 5° 5 5 
Additional sales to the 
state (zakupka) go 80 35 5 
Sale on kolkhoz market 100 100 45 10 


The farm’s freedom of choice between the different methods of disposing 
of its product is very limited. Thus the amount to be handed over in payment 
in kind for MTS services is fixed in regional tables, and zagotovka is legally 
obligatory. In theory, the choice between zakupka and sales on the kolkhoz 
market is free. But in the example in the table pressure® would have been 
used to persuade the kolkhoz to choose zakupka which would make a profit of 
only 35 instead of 45 rubles per centner. In fact Moiseyev takes some pressure 
for granted: on p. 270 he criticizes the practice in 1954 of fixing larger amounts 
for zakupka sales by better farms and districts so that they are unable to sell 
their excess product at higher prices on the free kolkhoz market.'° As 
zakupka targets now have to be met in addition to payments in kind and 
compulsory zagotovka deliveries, this practice may negate the incentive effect 
of high free market prices. 

It might seem that there is a simple way in which the state could bring about 
a linear relationship between the national interest and economic incentives to 
the farm. It is true that the state has to pay somewhat less to the kolkhoz 
for zakupka purchases than could be earned on the kolkhoz market (if it did 
not, it would not be able to respond to changes in prices on the kolkhoz 
market without risking a loss). But zakupka could be backed by other ad- 
vantages, such as those which the state now confers upon the suppliers of 
industrial crops under contract — part payment in advance (which would 
encourage monthly advance payments of labour-day earnings to farmers), 
bonuses for exceeding the plan, and supply of industrial goods to the kolk- 
hozes at favourable prices.1_ The problem of finding an attractive alternative 
to sales on the free market is so important that a serious academic study like 
Moiseyev’s claims to be ought to have tried to examine this question. More- 
over, there is nothing sacrosanct about the existing difference between zakupka 
and free market prices. On p. 263 Moiseyev repeats the official argument that 
the 1953 increases in zagotovka and zakupka prices for potatoes and vegetables 
cannot be taken any further, because the state was paying 80 per cent of the 
retail prices for vegetables and 66 per cent of the retail prices for potatoes. 
This trade margin is small by Western standards. But the decree of January 
30th, 1956%* increased both zagotovka and zakupka prices, for vegetables by 70 
per cent and for potatoes to a level where the state would meet its costs only 
over zagotovka and zakupka as whole and over the whole year. Moiseyev 
either did not forsee the possibility of such an increase, or was not prepared 
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to discuss the matter until the Central Committee had given a lead. This is 
typical of the book, and of Soviet academic economists in general. It is 
competent and informative in its criticism of details of organization, but fails 
to raise new issues even when they are implicit in what is being discussed. 

The hypothetical case in Moiseyev’s table fails to illustrate the essentials 
of the grain situation. Thus I have learned from a reliable source that grain 
prices in an important region are as follows: 


Zagotovka 
(a) before 1953 reform 
(b) now 
Zakupka: now 
Price paid to non-subsidized state farms 
State retail price 
Price to flax farms 


Now off-farm grain is distributed roughly in the following proportions. '* 


Payment inkindto MTS __ 50 per cent 
Zagotovka 30 per cent 
Zakupka 20 per cent 


Thus, even if the average kolkhoz can produce its grain at a cost of 25 rubles 
(excluding MTS services) and thus does not make a loss on its zagotovka 
deliveries, nearly all the profits made in zakupka sales will be used up in 
covering the costs of producing the grain delivered in kind to the MTS. 

This inevitably leads the farm management to seek more profitable sales 
on the kolkhoz market, or to consume the excess grain on the farm, or to limit 
grain production and concentrate on the more profitable alternatives. This 
situation could be put right. Price relations and zakupka conditions could be 
improved with some loss to the budget (part of which could be met by savings 
on the most spendthrift incentive schemes). 

Moiseyev has all the ingredients for discussing reforms in policy in his book. 
He states that the 1954 reforms reduce obligatory (zagotovka) deliveries of 
essential foodstuffs, with the implication that more could now be sold at 
zakupka prices (p. 173). Elsewhere he says that farms producing industrial 
raw materials under kontraktatsia do not want to restrict their deliveries 
(p. 185). All he had to do was to put these two statements together, but it is 
precisely this kind of argument which he steers clear of. His nation is weighing 
things up and discussing its way forward, and all he is willing to do at this 
moment is to put forward arguments in favour of the regulations which happen 
to be in force when he puts pen to paper, and to criticize administrative 
failures in enforcing these regulations. 

Although Moiseyev’s book is disappointing as an investigation of basic 
problems relevant to future policy decisions, it provides much interesting 
material about changes in administrative practice. The improvement in 
kolkhoz conditions since 1953 was mainly due to an increase in the share of 
zakupka compared with zagotovka: zakupka had been practically irrelevant 
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in the post-war years up to 1953 (pp. 119-88)'* but in 1954 it was responsible 
for a third of total procurements of potatoes, 54 per cent of vegetables and 38 
per cent of milk.** The improved conditions resulted in an increase in 
procurements which amounted to 21 to 23 per cent for potatoes and vege- 
tables. The other major reform of 1953 was to prevent the imposition of a 
relatively higher zagotovka quota on more efficient farms and districts?*; this 
is also a return to standards adopted just before the war. Payment in kind 
for MTS services, however, was made by the same system both before and 
after the war. It was very elaborate, the amount paid depending upon the 
harvest, in order to provide an incentive for the MTS themselves. Since 1954 
this system has been replaced by fixed scales for each region, in order to 
increase the incentive to the kolkhozes; this new system also has the result 
that kolkhozy which have better weather and market conditions will pay part 
of the deficit incurred by MTS in areas where these conditions are worse 
(p. 226ff). 

The most important of the latest reforms in Soviet agriculture is the 
introduction of monthly advances of pay for labour-days earned, by the 
decree of March roth, 1956.* Moiseyev may not have foreseen this: his book 
lacks material which would help us to assess the possible scope of that reform. 
When he wrote his book, detailed schemes for state advance payments to 
cotton and flax kolkhozes were in force — in the case of flax, there was even a 
provision that part of these advance-payments should be distributed to the 
kolkhoz members (pp. 195-6). On the other hand, grain was one of the few 
agricultural products for which no advances were given for zakupka purchases 
(p. 260): the decree of March roth, 1956, instructed the procurement agencies 
to give advances only on zagotovka deliveries, advances amounting to 50 per 
cent of their value. 50 per cent of the state advance payments to the farms 
have to be distributed to their members in the form of monthly advances on 
labour days earned. This reform thus merely ensures that collective farmers 
do not receive a smaller share of the proceeds of zagotovka sales than of the 
much higher proceeds from sales in the kolkhoz-market, 25 per cent of which 
have to be distributed as monthly advances (this also applies to zakupka 
sales). It remains to be seen whether so small a change in price policy will 
enable the monthly advances to farm members which are being introduced to 
be large enough to have the fundamental effect on kolkhoz structure which was 
anticipated in the discussion at the XX party Congress.’ 

In view of a recent discussion in this journal, it is interesting to note that 
Moiseyev describes a marked increase in the share of the Moscow kolkhoz 
market in the off-farm sales of potatoes and vegetables between 1950 and 
1954,'° and regards such an increase as a good thing, because it reduces the 
risk of losses during storage (p. 272). He also criticizes the practice of distri- 
buting zakupka quotas in a way which prevents the more efficient farms from 
increasing their sales on the free market. Asa whole, this book is a good reflec- 
tion of a particular stage in the development of Soviet agricultural policy; it 
fails, however, to do what a serious economic work of this kind should do — 
discuss the policy changes required in the future. 


RupDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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1 Ample illustrations are given in M. Solenova’s article published in Kommunist, 
1956, no. I. 

% Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 166ff and 26rff. 

3 [bid., vol. VIII, p. tog. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. 

5 P. 187. The alternative interpretation of the passage is that it is ambiguous, and 
is merely saying it would be impossible to deliver as large a percentage of industrial 
crops at low prices, because only a fraction of a farm’s grain and meat output are de- 
livered to the state, but the whole of the output of an industrial crop is sold to the state. 
This interpretation is not supported by the context. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 329-30. 

7 According to a report (in the Armenian paper Kommunist, April 14th, 1956) from 
what is evidently not a bad district, the labour-days expended vary within the district 
as follows (per centner of each product): cotton 6.2-15.2, vegetables 0.8-4.3, grapes 
3.5-25.6, grain 1.1.-12.7(!), and to look after one cow 19.2-64.8. The variations may be 
partly due to natural conditions, which are catered for (according to Moiseyev’s ex- 
planation) by varying the delivery quota (this works, however, only for products part 
of which is consumed within the farm: if a cotton crop which costs 15.2 labour-days per 
centner gets a reasonable return, the farm which uses only 6.2 labour-days will get vast 
earnings). The variaton may also be partly nominal, as a ‘labour-day’ involves very 
different intensities of labour on different farms: in this case (not very likely within a 
fairly well organized district) the difference would not matter except that members of 
those farms whose labour-days are ‘light’ can easily keep within the statutory minimum. 
But partly it is a question of real variations in efficiency: if these explain a major part 
of the cited differences in labour input it will be a long while before collective farms 
can be nationalized, for this would involve a radical improvement in the farmers’ 
conditions. 

8] have slightly modified Moiseyev’s table so as to include the kolkhoz’s trading 
_ for sales on the kolkhoz market (which he estimates in a footnote) in the table 
itself. 

* An illustration of the way it works is given in A. Kalinin’s sketch Moon Nights, 
published in Soviet Literature, 1956, no. 4, pp. 108ff. 

10 The same mistake was made earlier with compulsory deliveries, and put right by 
the plenary meeting of the CC in September 1953. Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 455, 
and vol. V, pp. 237-8. Moiseyev describes both the gradual introduction since 1940 
of uniform compulsory delivery quotas per unit area of similar land (p. 150ff), and the 
consistent violation of this principle (p. 164ff). 

11». r1orff. 

12 Izvestiya, February 2nd, 1956. 

13 Moiseyev, p. 190. 

14 Cf. pp. 119 and 241. In view of the low level of zagotovka prices, minor errors in 
assessing the relationship between payments in kind and zagotovka would not much 
affect the conclusions I draw from this. 

4 In the pre-war period it had been more significant, though less significant than 
at present. 

_ * The table on p. 262 shows that zakupka was preponderant in supplying large 
industrial centres: this must lead to a still greater differentiation within the peasantry. 

17 Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 4. From the data published in the statistical handbook 
Narodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (Gosizdat 1956) pp. 187-9 it is possible to calculate the 
total figure of kolkhoz members engaged in agriculture at about twenty-seven million 
(43 per cent of the 85 million active in the national economy, i.e. 37 million worked in 
agriculture, including auxiliary economy, and forestry; of these, six million members 
of working class families plus 0.4 million individual peasants plus 3.5 million employed 
in state farms and MTS plus hardly less than a million forestry workers have to be 
deducted. From the table given on p. 188 a total of 32 million kolkhoz members can be 
calculated. (The difference may be explicable by nominal kolkhoz members and those 
employed in construction work and auxiliary industries.) In 1955 the 27 million 
kolkhoz members engaged in agriculture earned ten milliard labour days (p. 129); if a 
quarter of the 75.6 milliard earned in that year were distributed on the total of 10,850 
million labour days earned, this would allow for an average advance of about 1.70 
tubles per labour day earned, i.e. approximately 500 rubles per year for the average 
kolkhoz member (outside the areas growing industrial crops) who may have 300 labour 
days per year to his credit. This is much less than he could earn in industry as an 
unskilled worker in a couple of months. At the end of the year, however, he would 
receive an additional money payment (small on the average farm) and products in kind 
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worth about 50 per cent more than his money earnings. (According to Solenova’s 
article, money earnings in the RSFSR in 1954 were 43.1 per cent of the total ‘value of 
the labour day’ — the average for the regions not producing industrial raw materials must 
have been smaller, however.) Farms have been assisted by the ruling in the decree of 
March roth, 1956, that the payment of labour-days earned for capital construction and 
for planting slowly growing crops may be included in the deduction from farm earnings 
for investments. 

18 According to the statistical handbook (p. 206), the share of the Kolkhoz market 
in the sales of all foods decreased from 18.1 per cent in 1950 to 15.2 per cent in 1954 
and 15.1 per cent in 1955. 


RESPECTABLE RUSSIAN LOGICIANS 


A. P. Primakovsky, Bibliografia po logike; khronologichesky ukazatel 
proizvedenii po voprosam logiki, izdannykh na russkom yazyke v SSSR v 
XVIII-XX vv. (Bibliography concerning Logic; a Chronological Index 
of Works on Problems of Logic, published in the Russian Language in 
the USSR in the 18th-2oth Centuries), Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 
1955, 96 pp. 

The compiler of this useful bibliography explains that his chronological 
listing of works on logic is not exhaustive; he ‘did not consider it expedient 
[tselesoobraznym] to present a complete list of extant publications, especially 
articles and notes of a polemical character in which problems of logic are 
considered from idealist positions’ (p. 4). He does not tell us what other 
criteria shaped his selection. 

Works that Soviet Marxists consider idealist constitute probably an over- 
whelming majority of the prerevolutionary works listed in this bibliography, 
and probably a majority also of the 50 works listed for the first twelve years 
after the Revolution of 1917, when private publishing houses still functioned. 
For the whole decade of the thirties there are only 21 entries; for the forties 
there are 144 entries, and for the first half of the fifties 95. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of this bibliography is the fresh evidence 
it provides of the vagaries of partiinost in Soviet bibliographical work. (The 
book was sent to the press on May 31st, 1955.) This reviewer noted the 
absence of the following items, all by authors professing Marxism, and all at 
least as close to the topic as many of the items that Primakovsky included. 


G. Bammel Problema Logiki v Sovremennoi Filosofii (The Problem of © 


Logic in Contemporary Philosophy), Vestnik Sotsialisti- 
cheskot Akademii (Herald of the Socialist Academy; 
hereafter referred to as VSA or VKA), 1923, books 4 and 5. 

G. Bammel Logistika i Dialektika (Logistic and Dialectics), Pod 
znamenem marksizma (Under the Banner of Marxism, 
hereafter referred to as PZM), 1925, no. 3. 

A. Bogdanov Predely Nauchnovo Rassuzhdenia (The Limits of Scientific 
Reasoning), VKA, 1927, bk. 21. 

A. Fogarasi Iz Istorii Dialektiki v XIX veke (From the History of 

Dialectics in the XTXth Century), VKA, 1927, bk. 19. 
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O. Tankhilevich Ucheniye Kanta o Kategoriiakh (Kant’s Doctrine Concern- 
ing Categories), Trudy Instituta Krasnoi Professury (Works 
of the Institute of Red Professorship), 1923, vol. I. 

G. Tymyansky Predmet i Metod Marksistskoi Teorii Logiki (The Object 
of Study and Method of the Marxist Theory of Logic), 
Problemy Marksizma (Problems of Marxism), 1930, no. 
5-6 (7-8). 

I. Vainshtein Dialektika, kak Revoliutsionnaya Logika (Dialectics as a 
Revolutionary Logic), PZM, 1925, no. 7. 

I. Vainshtein Myshleniye i Rech (Thought and Speech), PZM, 1925, no. 
I-2. 

I, Vaisberg Menshevistvuyushchy Idealizm, Mekhanitsizm i Zakony 
Formalnoi Logiki (Menshevizing Idealism, Mechanism, 
and the Laws of Formal Logic), Problemy marksizma 
(Problems of Marxism), 1932, no. 9-10. 

A. Varyash (Sandor Varjas), Logika i Dialektika (Logic and Dialectics), 
Moscow, 1928, 517 pp. 

A. Varyash Formalnaya i Dialekticheskaya Logika (Formal and Dialec- 
tical Logic), PZM, 1923, no. 6-7 

R. Vydra Obektivny Moment v Partsialnom Myshlenii (The Objective 
Element in Partial Thought), PZM, 1924, no. 12. 


Very likely other students of Soviet Marxism can add to this list of omis- 
sions. One may guess that these writings were excluded because they con- 
tained interpretations which are at present regarded as anti-Marxist. But the 
bibliography does include some items that fit such a description, for example 
the articles and books that Z. Tseitlin and I. E. Orlov wrote during the 
twenties, when they were ‘mechanists’. One may then turn to the supposition 
that the basis for exclusion may have been personal; the authors listed above 
may all have ended as ‘enemies of the people’. But this is demonstrably not 
true of Bogdanov, who died as a ‘martyr of science’, his obituaries in 1928 
assure us. Yet the bibliography excludes Bogdanov, even though it includes 
a contemporary critique by Asmus, which cites Bogdanov’s paper in its title. 
Probably a combination of the two supposed motives was at work, some 
_ being excluded for deviationist content and some authors for their 
ate. 

If that has been the rule of partiinost for this and other Soviet bibliographies 
of the recent past, exquisite ironies have sometimes resulted. The Marxist 
works listed above, some not especially deviationist, are excluded. N. 
Lossky, who is about as extreme an ‘idealist’ as one would hope to find, who 
collaborated in a Nazi symposium (Bolko von Richthofen, ed., Bolschewistische 
Wissenschaft und Kulturpolitik, Konigsberg and Berlin, 1938) and held a 
university chair in Czechoslovakia from 1942 to 1945, is liberally cited in this 
bibliography. Indeed the compiler violates his own canon to include a book 
by Lossky published outside the USSR. Even Alexander Philipov, who also 
took one of the many vacant professorships in occupied Czechoslovakia, and 
has recently published a diatribe on Soviet Marxism (Logic and Dialectic in 
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the Soviet Union (N.Y., 19§2)), finds his way into Primakovsky’s bibliography, 
if we are correct in assuming that the ‘A. Filippov’ on p. 50 is indeed he. 
Perhaps Soviet bibliographies may soon become more rational and even — 
perhaps — liberal. If Lenin is to be the model, Soviet bibliographers would 
do well to consult the bibliography he appended to his famous article, ‘Karl 
Marx’, in the Granat Encyclopedia (Lenin, Sochinenia, 4th edn., vol. XX], 
pp. 63-74). In the meantime Primakovsky’s bibliography will no doubt 
prove a useful, though limited, aid to students of the history of logic in Russia. 


Davip JORAVSKY 
University of Connecticut 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


SOVIET HISTORIANS BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
XX CONGRESS 


I 


GENERAL ISSUES AND PARTY HISTORY 


Of all the intellectual activities in the USSR it was literature which was 
foremost in heralding and reflecting the changes which followed the XIX 
Congress. These developments in literature were followed by less insistence 
on crude philosophical presuppositions in the natural sciences. In historical 
studies, however, only minor changes took place until recently. This order of 
events in the ideological sphere corresponds to the sequence of social and 
political changes: after literature had given expression to the tensions accumu- 
lated during the Stalin period, changes in agricultural and eventually in foreign 
policy followed; these changes involved reconsidering the attitude adopted 
during the anti-‘cosmopolitan’ campaign. Yet during all these changes the 
guidance by the party preserved its continuity with the Stalin period. This 
was symbolized by the more or less conventional treatment of the past history 
of the party and the nation. The new position which arises from the XX Con- 
gress is that changes in the party’s own structure are now being made explicit: 
Soviet historical studies have taken the lead in expressing these changes.* 

Stage by stage with the ideological preparation of the XX Congress,* the 
editors of Voprosy Istorii* initiated the revision of conventional attitudes: this 
culminated in an appeal, in the editorial of 1/1956 (which went to press on 
January 7th), for the study of the works of Pokrovsky; in this study, criticism 
of their shortcomings was to be combined with an appreciation of them in 
relation to the level of historical science at the time of their publication. 
Compared with the intellectual climate prevailing quite recently, and mani- 
fested in contributions to the same issue, this indicated a basic change: the 
editors took up an attitude which was not entirely negative to the historian 
in opposition to whom Soviet historical studies of the ‘thirties and ’forties 
had developed,‘ and they found merits in a person denounced as an enemy 
after the 1937-38 purges (Pokrovsky died in 1932). This had to be taken either 
as the first public rehabilitation of a falsely condemned old Bolshevik 
(more were to come at and after the XX Congress), or as the dropping of the 
convention that earlier merits of people who later became ‘enemies of the 
people’ should be forgotten, or both. In any case this explicit recognition of 
merits of Pokrovsky as a historian was something new — implicitly there had 
been a fairly considerable ‘thaw’ during the last years of Stalin’s life, in history 
as in other fields of intellectual life. There can be no Soviet historian who 
wishes to return to Pokrovsky’s ‘economic materialism’ and to the concept of 
‘merchant capitalism’, but ever since 1950 there has been some recognition of 
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Russia’s especial backwardness and, on the other hand, of the part played by 
the urban guilds and by wealthy peasants in the formation of capitalism.° 

Since 1928 no general conference of Soviet historians has been convened, 
At the end of January 1956 the editors of Voprosy Istorii arranged a readers’ 
conference, which was attended by more than 600 teachers and research 
workers from Moscow; the need for a future general historical conference was 
emphasized. The readers’ conference lasted for three days; the main reports 
were by Pankratova and the deputy editor Burdzhalov; 37 people spoke in the 
discussion (the main reports and 26 of the contributions to discussion are more 
or less extensively reported in 2/1956, p. 199ff). In their reports the editors 
expressed virtually all those criticisms of the present state of Soviet historical 
science which were proclaimed by Mikoyan from the platform of the XX 
Congress three weeks later. Burdzhalov, in particular, attacked the falsifica- 
tion of party history which had been carried out in order to advertise the 
merits of a few leaders at the expense of the part played by others and by the 
rank and file.* He also criticized the presentation of the struggles within 
the party during the "twenties in terms of an unmasking of spies and wreckers 
rather than as a political and ideological struggle against anti-Leninist group- 
ings within the party, said it was wrong to confine oneself to the version of 
party history presented in the Short Course of the History of the CPSU,’ and 
attacked the prevailing neglect of the positive aspects of the work of the revo- 
lutionary narodniki and of Plekhanov, the embellishment of the foreign and 
colonial policies of tsarism, and the denunciation of the liberation struggles 
of the Caucasian and other peoples against tsarist Russia as allegedly reac- 
tionary and inspired from abroad. Some of the participants in the discussion 
went still further in their criticism. The nationalist trend in Soviet historical 
writing was accused of identifying Russia and tsarism (Linkov), and of en- 
couraging ‘the cult of the individual, for example of Ivan IV (the Dread), 
who was represented as a people’s tsar’ (narodny tsar) (S. M. Dubrovsky). 
The nationalist trend was said to ignore the fact that the north of Russia was 
inhabited by Ugro-Finnish peoples and to exceed the chauvinism of the 
Slavophils (V. S. Pokrovsky); it had virtually falsified the views of Marx on 
tsarist policies and misrepresented outstanding tsarist generals as holding 
progressive views — Suvorov was named as a case in point, since he defeated 
the Pugachov insurrection (Bogush); Colonel Meshcheryakov agreed with this 
criticism and stated that Suvoroy should be honoured not as a tsarist general 
but as an outstanding military leader.* 

These were amplifications of Pankratova’s criticisms of recent works on 
the history of Soviet society as suffering from ‘dogmatism and scholasticism, 
vulgarisation, time-serving and a tendency to embellish or to denigrate the 
actual course of historical events’ (p. 200). The political falsification of history, 
however, was made possible by the neglect of elementary standards of method: 
I. S. Smirnov stated that the majority of the writers on party history do not 
use the archives. We shall see (below, p. 161) that there are extenuating circum- 
stances for their failure. But there are none for the fact, pointed out in Burd- 
zhalov’s reply to the discussion, that some authors of pamphlets on party 
congresses do not even read the proceedings. A more widespread shortcoming 
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in method was indicated by Yakubovskaya’s observation that writers on the 
history of the Soviet period ‘go into the details of the decisions of the party 
and state authorities but fail to demonstrate how these decisions were carried 
out’ (p. 209). Some representatives of the traditional approach completely 
fail to understand such criticism, as is shown by M. D. Stuchebnikova’s 
(Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute) naive statement in defence of writers 
on party history who are said to have ‘serious achievements: they thoroughly 
study the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin and the documents and 
decisions of the party. Of course a wider range of documents should be used 
in research on party history’. 

The opposition to the editors’ criticism of the current climate of Soviet 
historiography was weak, and came almost exclusively from the organizational 
strongholds of the established tradition. Thus I. V. Kuznetsov (Correspon- 
dence Extension Courses of the Moscow Pedagogical Institute) found the 
‘groundless’ changes in evaluating certain historical events ‘inadmissible’; 
he complained of the fact that the discussion of the specialists on the apprecia- 
tion of pre-Petrine industry and the origins of Russian capitalism has been 
going on for ten years already, and that ‘some comrades avoid the discussion 
of principles on the pretext that they must study the facts’. Stuchebnikova 
and Kostomarov (Institute for Party History attached to the Moscow 
Committee of the CPSU) complained of Burdzhalov’s observations on the 
Short Course of the History of the CPSU; Datsyuk (Higher Party School of the 
CC) attacked Voprosy Istorii for its assertion that embellishment (lakirovka) 
of history was characteristic of Soviet historians; he scored a point when he 
noted that criticism from Moscow was required to make the Kazakh historians 
see their compatriots’ insurrections of 1916 as a progressive event.* Two 
representatives of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute’® complained that 
the documents of the Irkutsk Committee of the RSDLP should not have been 
published (it had been a joint Bolshevik-Menshevik committee during the 
revolution of 1905-07). On this issue, Kondratyev from the Central Archive 
Administration of the USSR, remarked that by the end of 1905 Bolshevik 
influence within the committee was preponderant but Stuchebnikova replied 
that ‘the publication of Menshevik documents is inadmissible even if Bol- 
shevik influence is evident in such documents ... our documents are pub- 
lished for a wide audience of readers who can only be confused by a wrong 
selection’. In a similar vein, Kostomarov described the history of the Peters- 
burg Soviet of 1905 as ‘hardly a topical subject’. Derenkovsky found it 
necessary to emphasize that no one intended to change the evaluation of the 
Menshevik-Trotskyist majority of that soviet when he avowed that the work 
of its Bolshevik members should not be ignored, and that no serious works on 
the Petersburg Soviet, or other soviets, were in existence. The very use of 
arguments of this kind illustrates the extent to which the selective approach to 
history had been entrenched, and to which its advocates took it for granted 
that its objective basis in the semi-literacy of a large part of the reading public 
still remained. In pre-Congress conditions, Pankratova’s reply to the re- 
presentatives of that approach was very much more cautious than her Con- 
gress speech three weeks later.** 
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Their caution in dealing with the individual representatives of the hitherto 
predominant approach did not, however, prevent the editors from continuing 
to pursue their line. In the issue which contains the report on the Readers’ 
Conference, they also published an unsigned review article on the pamphlets 
on the party Congresses (as the verbatim reports of earlier Congresses are not 
available, these pamphlets are used as teaching aids in classes on party history). 
The editors used this opportunity for rehabilitating (presumably with the 
prior approval of the CC Praesidium) innocent victims of the 1937-38 purge 
(cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 24). They also repeated their attacks on 
the authors of these pamphlets for not dealing with speeches other than those 
made by Lenin, Stalin and a few other leaders, and in some cases for failure 
to make any use at all of the original proceedings of the Congresses concerned, 
The pamphlets now reviewed are already new editions issued by the State 
Publishing House after a first more moderate criticism of the earlier editions 
of the series, published shortly after Stalin’s death (in 8/1953). In these 
circumstances, it is remarkable that the use of the Congress verbatim report 
in one case, and of the memoirs of participants in another, were quoted as 
favourable exceptions. ; 

No. 3, 1956, which went to press a month after the XX Congress, is 
quite straightforward in its attacks on the way of writing at least the more 
popular varieties of history which has been established during the last two 
decades. The editorial deals with the lessons of the XX Congress for the 
study of party history. Stalin is now treated as the person mainly responsible 
for the misrepresentation of party history; Beria’s falsification of the history 
of the Transcaucasian party organizations appears as a subsidiary pheno- 
menon, alongside the withdrawal from public circulation of the earlier party 
histories written by Bubnov, Knorin, Nevsky and Popov —even Yaro- 
slavsky’s reliability used to be questioned, it claims! There had been no 
critical study of party historiography, as it had been taken for granted that 
nothing written before the Short Course had any value. The Short Course is 
recognized as having some merits in systematizing and popularizing party 
history, and in ‘explaining some important issues of the history and theory 
of Bolshevism’. But the treatment of the post-1917 period in particular is 
denounced as being permeated by the ‘idealist standpoint of the cult of the 
individual’ (Stalin). It is said to neglect the part played on the one hand by 
Lenin, and on the other by the mass of the party and the people and to 
underestimate, or even pass over in silence, the difficulties met by the party. 
In contrast to the correct statement, made in the Short Course itself, that 
Marxism is not a collection of dogmas or some kind of catechism, ‘every 
statement [of the book] was turned into a dead dogma’ (p. 5). The political 
attitudes typical of Stalin’s days were reflected into the past:1* in presenting 
the struggle between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks the latter do not appear 
as an unmarxist tendency within the labour movement but as supporters of 
the tsarist government; some comrades even refuse to study the history of the 
united committees of Russian Social Democracy (see above, p. 159). In the 
Short Course, and in many subsequent publications, the party’s struggle 
during 1917 is represented in a one-sided way, and its objective conditions 
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are neglected; there is no proper presentation of the position within the 
party on the eve of Lenin’s return to Russia. In the presentation of the 
October events, Stalin’s part is overemphasized and that played ‘by many 
important party workers, the heroes of October’ is neglected or even com- 
pletely omitted. “The importance of the Petrograd military revolutionary 
committee as the immediate organizer of the insurrection’! is hardly men- 
tioned (p. 7). In the treatment of the history of the civil war, exaggerated 
importance is attached to Stalin, and to those sectors of the front where he 
was active, although Lenin repeatedly stated at the time that the Eastern 
front was the deciding one. Among the ‘comrades’ whose names are unjustly 
ignored by historians, though they greatly contributed to the victories of the 
Red Army, Antonov-Ovseyenko, Blucher, Bubnov, Gamarnik, Yegorov, 
Kedrov, Unshlicht and S.S. Kamenev** are mentioned in the editorial. 
Subsequent struggles within the Bolshevik party were ‘misrepresented’ by 
our historians in recent years, so that the anti-Leninist statements of the 
opposition were vulgarized into activities of foreign agents. Stalin’s erroneous 
concept of a sharpening of the class-struggle within the country after the 
elimination of the hostile classes'* did great harm to the party and to the 
Soviet state: on this basis ‘infamous careerists aimed at promotion by means 
of repression against party, soviet, economic and military officials devoted to 
the cause of socialism; under the pretext of vigilance these careerists spread 
suspicion and lack of confidence in the party’s ranks’. However, the party’s 
general line, ‘directed towards the further rise of the socialist economy and 
culture and the improvement of the conditions of the working people’ was 
correct at that time. Post-war mistakes uncovered by the Central Committee 
(after Stalin’s death) include the cult of the individual, violation of democratic 
principles in the party and state, and of the legal order, backwardness in 
carrying out Leninist national policy and in the development of some branches 
of industry, and neglect (zapushchennost) in agricultural policies (p. 10).** 
After discussing this political background to the current falsification of 
history, the editorial turns to the concrete state of the material with which the 
historian has to work. From the fourth edition of Lenin’s Collected Works 
a thousand articles and documents are omitted, including many from the 
third edition and from the Lenin Collections (Leninskye Sborniki) (most of 
them presumably short letters, some of which, however, may be important); 
the notes and appendices (which were much fuller in the third edition) are 
reduced to a minimum. A new and complete edition is therefore needed. 
(The Director of the Institute for Marxism-Leninism, writing in Pravda, 
April 14th, 1956, prefers to emphasize the fact that the fourth edition con- 
tains more than five hundred articles and documents not included in the third 
one: he suggests the publication of an additional volume to include what he 
describes as ‘some’ letters and articles omitted from the third edition. He 
concedes that the notes are insufficient; a new complete edition, he adds, 
would have to include at least fifty volumes, and needs some years for pre- 
paration). The verbatim reports of many party congresses have become 
bibliographical rarities,!” and the 1953 edition of the collected resolutions and 
decisions of the party Congresses, Conferences and CC Plenary Meetings 
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(KPSS v rezolyuisiakh) omits material,* and the information it gives on 
the background of each Congress and Conference merely echoes the Short 
Course of the History of the CPSU. Important documents are still withheld 
from research workers. 

V. V. Pentkovskaya’s article on Lenin’s Part in the Formation of the USSR 
demonstrates what can be done even with the material at present accessible 
to Soviet historians: its publication so soon after the Congress would have 
been impossible unless material already had been collected ready for when 
publication would be permitted (it is obvious that most of the work published 
during the next year or so will be of similar origin: it will be some time before 
research carried out in the new atmosphere will become available). The 
available documents are used to trace the stages in the discussion of the way 
in which the Soviet republics should be integrated, beginning with Stalin’s 
proposal to give all the republics autonomous status within the RSFSR, and 
ending with the decision, after a talk between Lenin and Stalin, to establish a 
federation. It is pointed out that the emphasis on Great-Russian chauvinism 
as a greater danger than local nationalism was absent in Stalin’s original draft 
resolution for the XII Congress but inserted by the Politburo, acting on 
Lenin’s advice — his letters to the Congress'* are summarized but not quoted. 
Pentkovskaya avoids the question of the Transcaucasian federation which 
caused tension in 1923 between Lenin and Trotsky on the one hand and 
Stalin and Ordzhonikidze on the other. It is an issue in which neither Stalin 
nor Lenin fully conformed with the demands of communist theory.*° It might 
be argued that Lenin allowed his attitude to the question to be swayed by his 
view of Stalin’s earlier ‘autonomization’ proposal, which was dropped on 
Lenin’s advice. As long as the Stalin myth is demolished mainly by assertions 
that Lenin was always right,*! I am afraid we shall get only parts of the full 
chain of events. 

The criticisms made of existing literature on party history are illustrated 


by some book reviews in the same issue (3/1956). The most important of , 


these is a review-article by two old Bolsheviks, E. S. Oslikovskaya and A. V. 
Snegov, of Likholat’s book “The Defeat of the Nationalist Counter-revolu- 
tion in the Ukraine: 1917-1922’. This is apparently the book which Mikoyan 
attacked at the Party Congress as an example of the way in which the history 
of the civil war should not be written.** The editors have a bad conscience 
on this point, as they had published a favourable review of the book (in 
4/1955). In fact the book seems to be neither better nor worse than many 
others published during the last twenty years on similar subjects.** Oslikov- 
skaya and Snegov got at the heart of the matter: they ask why Likholat’s 
readers are not allowed to learn the names of the members of the first 
Ukrainian Soviet government or of Chicherin, and they attack the method of 
describing possible tactical mistakes in terms of treason, describing it as 
‘seeing the events of 1917-22 through the prism of events which happened 
15-20 years later’ (p. 140). This remark is evidently not intended as an ex- 
pression of agreement with the thesis that the persons concerned (‘comrades’ 
Skrypnik, Bubnov and Kossior) ever became traitors: it is explicitly asserted 
that Skrypnik did not have any nationalist deviations (p. 140). For a person 
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like myself, it is impossible to judge whether the reviewers are overdoing their 
case in denying that there was any connection between the tactical dis- 
agreements which divided the ‘right-wing’ and ‘left-wing’ Bolsheviks in the 
Ukraine and the disagreements about the Brest-Litovsk treaty which tore the 
whole party apart from top to bottom. If there was a connection, the reviewers 
by denying it were themselves making a concession to the treatment current 
till recently of Lenin’s opponents on the Brest-Litovsk issue as traitors***. In 
a note attached to the review article, the editors of Voprosy Istorit deplore 
their mistake in publishing the earlier favourable review of Likholat’s book: 
they appeal to old Bolsheviks and to research workers studying the period to 
examine critically all the books on party history which show similar mistakes, 
‘so that the study of the history of the CPSU and of the revolutionary move- 
ment may be put on truly scientific, Marxist-Leninist foundations’. 

Can we hope that this appeal will be successful? There is an obvious 
political interest in establishing the truth, for if all the assertions about the 
party’s past successes were true, it would be impossible to discuss present 
difficulties frankly without encouraging unfavourable comparisons with the 
past.2* In fields such as military history*® or planning this point is fairly 
well appreciated. On the eve of the XX Congress, Istorichesky Arkhiv re- 
published a report on the work of the Military Soviet of the Republic during 
1917-19, which was fairly widely available at one time.** The republication 
restored the possibility of using material which has since been removed from 
all Soviet libraries. It was a useful account, which helps to emphasize the 
difficulties, and also puts the relative importance of the different fronts into 
proper perspective (see above, p. 161). But.the introduction which has now 
been added does not explain the disagreements which existed at the time, 
and it does not attempt to find a connection between the military disagree- 
ments and the political disagreements which divided Trotsky from the old 
Bolsheviks. Instead it piles up invective until one wonders how this ‘traitor’ 
and ‘defeatist’ came to be entrusted with the military conduct of the civil war 
(this point is covered by their statement that the conduct of the war was the 
simple carrying-out of CC decisions). 

We described in a previous issue*’ the curious attempts to reconcile publi- 
cation of the most important documents with the convention that no ‘enemy 
of the people’** should be mentioned favourably at any stage of his career. 
Voprosy Istorii itself (2/1956, p. 21) omitted the names of Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and Tomsky from the list of signatories of the ‘Resolution of the Ten’ in an 
otherwise quite informative article on the trade union discussion of 1920-21, 
and there is the same kind of thing in Pentkovskaya’s article on the formation 
of the USSR.** This was a transitional stage: 4/1956 contains an article by 
Burdzhalov which gives all the names of all those concerned in dealing with 
the policy of the Bolshevik party organizations in March-April 1917 before 
Lenin’s return to Russia. Kamenev’s part in the events is naturally criticized, 
but in purely political terms, as a comrade who made serious political mistakes 
which Muranov and Stalin largely shared. Facts which show the status and 
authority of Zinoviev and Kamenev are not omitted, and an analysis is made 
of the relative merits of all the opponents of Kamenev’s and Stalin’s line, and 
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these included Zalezhsky and Shlyapnikov as well as Kalinin and Molotov, 
This article seems to be a serious effort to present the facts, based on well- 
known contemporary documents printed in the ’twenties which have been 
widely used by Western scholars. Burdzhalov criticizes himself and others 
because recent publications on the period misrepresented events in Stalin’s 
favour — even to the extent of omitting Stalin’s own admission of error in 
1924. He does not attempt to explain, however, why truth was distorted in 
this way — his readers may be presumed to be familiar with the facts men- 
tioned in Khrushchov’s speech at the private session of the XX Congress. 

More difficult problems are involved in the treatment of the past 25 years, 
At this point a contradiction arises between the historical truth and the way 
in which re-education is being carried out by the Central Committee; it was 
thought to be necessary to speak plainly about Stalin in order to put an end 
to methods of leadership and administration which do not correspond to the 
needs of the time. For a long time Stalin had been held up as an ideal model; 
he is now treated as a ‘negative hero’ whose negative features, however, can 
be disclosed only by stages, as the policies associated with his name are dis- 
pensed with. 

The problem facing Soviet historians today, writes the editorial of 3/1956, 
is that they should not pass from one extreme to the other: ‘the overcoming 
of the cult of the individual does not consist in the omission of quotations and 
in the elimination of names: a truthful Marxist elucidation is needed of the 
historical process and of the part played by particular individuals’. An un- 
signed article, published in Kommunist 1956, no. 5, under the heading “The 
Masses, the Party and its Leaders in the Struggle for Communism’ sets out 
the present official treatment of the Stalin question. It lists outstanding 
Bolsheviks who, like many less famous ones, played an unambiguously positive 
part, led by Lenin, in the emancipation of the Russian workers (Babushkin, 
Sverdlov, Dzerzhinsky, Frunze, Kalinin). It then takes Stalin as an example 
of a person whose historical function was partly good and partly bad, owing to 
a change in his attitude and work: ‘from a person promoting the progress of 
our society he turned into a personality which exercised a braking influence 
on many sections of communist construction’ (p. 25); Stalin’s mistakes include 
extending the centralization and discipline which were demanded by the con- 
ditions of the time into the elevation of his person over the party and the 
people, neglect of the opinion of the CC, a tendency to private decisions and 
to wilfulness, and insufficient preparation of the country for defence during 
the European war ‘when it was evident that Hitlerite Germany would attack 
the USSR’.*° During the post-war period ‘when the principle of collective 
leadership was already violated’, he personally introduced agricultural 
measures which had no economic justification, and objected to other measures 
which were correct from the economic point of view: ‘this considerably 
delayed the development of the productive forces of agriculture’. The ex- 
planation of this change in Stalin’s role, however, is not sought in changing 
objective conditions, which turned what was originally necessary (or at least 
a price which had to be paid for the advantages of his leadership) into un- 
mitigated evil. Instead, it is treated in terms of the evolution of his personality 
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and working-methods, his gradual divorce from the masses of the people 
and the party, so that he became to a large extent an armchair leader (kabinetny 
rukovoditel) with a tendency to a bookish and abstract approach to the 
problems of social development. His connections with the people were slight, 
‘never making reports to the workers, the collective farmers and the intelli- 
gentsia’, and he had a poor knowledge of the actual conditions of different 
branches of the economy and of practical tasks. ‘Hence followed a divorce 
between theory and practice in Stalin’s work. On many occasions his actions 
directly contradicted his own correct oral and printed statements, which were 
based on the ideas of Marxism-Leninism’ (p. 25). 

It is fairly evident that the Stalin thus depicted by his closest collaborators 
is not necessarily identical with the Stalin of the objective historian: this is 
rather a picture of the provincial or Central Committee secretary as he should 
not be at a time when Stalinist methods of leadership have become obsolete. 
Stalin is distorted, in his favour when criminal violations of accepted party 
standards are omitted, but greatly to his detriment when the negative side of 
characteristics which carried the USSR through grave crises are treated on the 
level of Ovechkin’s Borzov. 

For Marxists, there is an obvious way of avoiding this dilemma: the con- 
tradictions in Stalin’s work must be explained by contradictions inherent in 
the historical setting which shaped him. An effort at understanding the 
problems of the USSR has, in fact, been made in an editorial published by 
Yen Min Pao (the Chinese People’s Daily), April 5th, 1956. ‘On Historical 
Experience concerning the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’ The cult of the 
individual is described as: 
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a foul carry-over from the long history of mankind. It has its roots not 
only in the exploiting classes but also in the small producers . . . Paternalism 
is a product of the small producer economy. After the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, even when . . . the small producer economy 
has been replaced by a collective economy and a socialist society has been 
founded, certain rotten, poisonous ideological survivals of the old society 
may still remain in the minds of people for a very long time . . . The cult 
of the individual is a force of habits of millions and tens of millions. Since 
this force of habit still exists in society, it can influence many government 
functionaries, and even such a leader as Stalin was no exception... It 
is naive to assume that contradictions can no longer exist in a socialist 
society. To deny the existence of contradictions is to deny dialectics. The 
contradictions in various societies differ in character as to the form of their 
solution but society at all times develops through continual contradictions 
. . . One contradiction will lead to another; and when old contradictions 
are solved new ones will arise. Some people maintain that the contradiction 
between idealism and materialism can be eliminated in a socialist or a 
communist society. It is clear that this view is incorrect. So long as con- 
tradictions exist between the subjective and the objective, between the 
advanced and the backward, and between the productive forces and the 
relations of production, the contradiction between materialism and idealism 
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will continue in a socialist or communist society and will manifest itself in 
various forms. . . . 
This interpretation, based upon the backwardness of the countries in which 
socialism is being built, is compatible with the statement in the CC decision of 
June 30, 1956, that the people would not have understood an attempt at 
removing Stalin; it is opposed to the ‘degeneration’ hypothesis later developed 
in Togliatti’s famous Unita interview. (The Togliatti hypothesis, however, 
does not seem to be inconsistent with the Soviet leaders’ present emphasis 
upon the ‘good old days’ of Lenin.) 

When Pravda, April 7th, 1956, translated the Yen Min Pao editorial as 
another illustration of the support given by communist parties abroad to the 
drive of the CC against the ‘cult of the individual’, the passages quoted above 
were omitted.*! It is impossible to say whether the omission was made (a) 
because Pravda disagreed with the explanation of Stalin cult in terms of the 
small producers’ urge towards paternalism, or (6) because it felt that it was 
impolitic to make this explanation public in view of recent controversies with 
Molotov about how far the construction of a socialist society has gone in the 
USSR,* or (c) because orthodox rationalists found it distasteful to state that 
the contradiction between idealism and materialism will continue even in a 
communist society, etc. But it is inconceivable that Soviet historians are not 
aware that the question how Stalinism was possible must be answered sooner 
or later. For the time being, they simply write in terms of reconsidering the 
way in which party history has been written. The editorial of 3/1956 warns 
against regarding this reconsideration as a short-term campaign: 


Many specific questions of history cannot be decided in one jump. One 
cannot solve them with the help of ‘all-embracing’ hints such as those to 
which our cadres are used, or of ‘directing’ articles. A correct decision of 
the problems which have become ripe presupposes, first of all, collective 
efforts by historians, free exchange of opinions, creative discussions, and 
serious research. It is necessary to make a bolder effort to work in new 
ways and to overcome all obstacles which obstruct the way of creative 
scholarship. (p. 12.) 


Obviously the revision of traditional mythology still meets powerful 
resistance. An unsigned article ‘Original Work on the History of the CPSU’ 
published in Kommunist no. 10 1956 repeated the main criticisms with which 
readers of Voprosy Istorii are familiar (including the attacks against embellish- 
ment of the history of the second world war**), though it reproached the 
editors for an occasional tendency to premature conclusions and even sensa- 
tionalism. Yet Partiinaya Zhizn no. 14 1956 published under the title “When 
the scholarly approach is lost’ an argued attack (by Bugayev) against the whole 
line of the journal, including a partial defence of Kostomarov** and of the 
oblivion of the early writers on party history (see above, p. 160). It is worth 
noting that even Bugayev, whose evident intention is to reproach the 
editors of Voprosy Istorit for an alleged tendency to rehabilitate the opposition- 
ists politically, states that the latter were unjustly described as traitors. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE NATIONALIST 
INTERPRETATION OF THE RUSSIAN PAST 


The view just quoted on the reorganization of work in modern Soviet 
history must, @ fortiori, be applied to the correction of the misinterpretation 
of past stages of Russian history which followed from the far-going identi- 
fication, in the historical writing of the late Stalin period, of the present 
Russian national self-assertion with the past. The main facts of party history 
are available once the taboos are lifted. Historians can now begin to rearrange 
them in the light of the experience acquired since NEP — the last period in 
which free argument about these things was possible among the rank and file 
of the party. This work has indeed presumably begun, at least in the minds 
of those who all this time were confident that the authoritarian degeneration 
of Soviet intellectual life would come to an end owing to the laws of motion 
of the socialist revolution. Conditions in the field of the study of earlier 
Russian history are much more complicated. Here omission of well-estab- 
lished facts does not take place as a rule. What is in dispute is the method of 
historical interpretation and research by which gaps in our knowledge should 
be filled. 

In some cases useful and stimulating theories have been advanced as a 
result of the desire to prove a case. For example, there were non-academic 
as well as academic motives for trying to prove the existence of a well- 
developed Slav civilization before the Norman incursion. But Grekov’s work 
on the peasants in Russia is unlikely to lose its value, even if it should be 
shown that he made concessions to the prevailing fashion by stretching the 
evidence on Slav origins too far. Obviously, the Slavs must have lived their 
lives before the Norman merchant-warriors came. Soviet historians were 
quite right to refuse to accept the prejudices that civilization has to be intro- 
duced by Western invaders and to search for material about pre-Varangian 
Slavic conditions. The value of their counter-presuppositions, however, 
depends on how far they help the search for evidence. They become harmful 
when the available evidence is twisted to fit in with them. 

This is what has happened during the attempt to prove that Slav history 
has been continuous since the early settlements of several centuries B.C. 
The evidence available is archaeological evidence on the early settlements and 
on the pre-Kievan period (8th century A.D. onwards), and documentary 
evidence pertaining to the Kiev period (gth century onwards). There is a 
gap in the evidence, and this has been filled by assuming that the cultures of 
the second to fourth centuries A.D. were Slav, even though the evidence for 
this is inadequate (Western scholars make a similar ‘join’ in the evidence by 
calling the period ‘Gothic’). To bridge the gap further, an Antae period of 
the early Slav story has been postulated, forming a link with the archaeological 
evidence on eighth-century Eastern Slav settlements. While Marr’s theory 
of ethnogenesis was dominant, this problem hardly arose, because in its light 
the tribal background of the nationalities formed since the eighth century 
was irrelevant.** Since Stalin’s work on linguistics in 1950, however, the 
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quest for pre-Kiev Slav states with an emergent feudal structure became a 
favourite field for patriotic ‘theories’ to fill in the gap of the Antae period, 
The historians’ protest against these ‘theories’ has been made public after a 
discussion of a draft chapter of the World History prepared by the Academy 
of Sciences; the discussion was held on December 25th-27th, 1955, but not 
reported until 3/1956 (p. 202ff). Nearly everyone concurred in the protest 
against attempts to read too much into ambiguous archaeological evidence 
and to date the origins of the Russian state further back than is warranted by 
the facts. Of course the gaps in the archaeological evidence and the thinness 
of the documentary material are bound to lead to disagreements on the social 
structure of the early Russian state, associated with disagreements about the 
social structure of Byzantium during the critical period. 

This criticism of a historical hypothesis is on the grounds that the facts 
to support it are inadequate. The post-war changes in the interpretation of 
the Caucasian uprising of the mid-nineteenth century (see above, p. 158) 
are a much worse case, as we shall see. But in neither case are the essentials 
of the historical approach of the post-Pokrovsky period affected; they both 
arose in the post-war period as harmful excrescences on that approach. Thus 
Shestakov’s 1937 textbook, which was the first to systematize this approach, 
assumes in accordance with all earlier Russian revolutionary tradition, that 
Shamil’s movement was progressive, both because of the nature of the move- 
ment itself and because it was directed against tsarist Russia, ‘the prison of 
the peoples’, as it was termed by Marx and Lenin. Only in the late Stalin 
period® was this interpretation officially replaced by the characterization of 
the movement as a comparatively narrow group of local feudal lords and 
‘bandits’. They are depicted as depending on British and Turkish support 
and repressing the majority of their own nationals, who allegedly wanted 
peace with Russia. It should not have been difficult for Soviet historians to 
see that this interpretation repeated Pokrovsky’s much criticized mistake of 
‘reflecting the present struggle into the past’, with the difference that what 
was now being reflected was not ‘the proletarian class-struggle’, but the 
struggle for the strength of the Russian state, whatever its social basis. 
Without the assumption, at least tacitly, that tsarist Russia was the nucleus 
of the USSR, this new interpretation was senseless. In any case, it involved a 
series of falsifications. The supporters of the new interpretation falsified the 
statements of Marx and the Russian progressives (who critically welcomed 
Shamil’s struggle against tsarism), and they distorted the reports of the tsarist 
officials and generals who were not such fools that they overlooked the fact 
that what they were fighting against for 25 years was a genuine national 
uprising. 

Here the issue seems to be purely political: an historical truth almost 
commonplace until then was repressed because it was regarded as politically 
harmful, and a few historians (only a few, and none of the outstanding ones) 
were ready to supply what was required. Even during 1955 the articles on the 
subject published by Voprosy Istorii, though they were not in the terms cur- 
rent during the late Stalin period, tried to prove that Shamil’s internal policy 
was reactionary in that he did not have a firm basis among the people (A. V. 
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Fadeyev in 6/1955). Pankratova, in her reply to the debate at the Readers’ 
Conference in January 1956, recognized that the movement was a protest 
against tsarist colonial policies, that its social background should be investi- 
gated, and that a general evaluation of all the anti-tsarist national movements 
as either progressive or reactionary was unjustified. But she stated that her 
own opinion was that Shamil’s Muridism was a reactionary ideology. In 
3/1956, however, the editors published a discussion article by A. M. Pikman 
which sharply rejected the current falsifications, and asked whether a Cau- 
casian insurrection would have been possible under the banner of a non- 
religious ideology at that time; from the standpoint of the struggle against 
tsarism, the replacement of the adat by the shariat was a progressive pheno- 
menon (p. 81). In a note added to the article the editors emphasize the 
ultimately progressive consequences of the union of the Caucasus with Russia 
but reject the interpretation ‘by some authors’ of the national movements as 
reactionary: a specific historical study of each movement is said to be neces- 
sary, and contributions on these questions are invited. 

The direction in which the ‘Kiev state’ and the ‘Shamil’ arguments have 
gone indicates the present position in removing ideological obstacles to proper 
historical work. This removal of taboos and standing judgments from the 
past is clearing the way for historians who are seeking new lines of approach. 


RupoLF SCHLESINGER 


1Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 8. 

2 Tbid., vol. VII, pp. 345ff and 430ff. 

3 All references, unless stated otherwise, refer to that journal. 

“Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 298ff. 

5 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 166ff and, in particular, the discussion articles by Meiman and 
Skazkin and others published in Voprosy Istorii, 1954, nos. 2, 10 and 11. 

® In the case of the Petrograd organization this neglect is said to have been caused 
by the consideration that its leaders subsequently were unmasked as enemies of the 
people’ (p. 202) — the correctness of the ‘unmasking’ is taken for granted. 

7 Burdzhalov restricts his criticism to the more moderate view that the book is 
obsolete (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 15). 

‘® The same point was also made by the army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda, March 
6th, 1956, in a review of a recent book on Admiral Nakhimov which embellished con- 
ditions in the tsarist navy and remained silent about the methods by which Nakhimov 
preserved discipline. Burdzhalov, speaking at the Readers’ Conference, was less clear 
about the issue: in attacking Russian nationalism he quoted German patriotic generals 
such as Scharnhorst and Gneisenau to whose memory tribute now is paid in Eastern 
Germany, but he did not discuss how far that tribute itself suffers from the short- 
comings for which the Russian historians are now criticizing themselves. Possibly 
with the intention of reproaching Stalin for his letter of 1946, Col. Meshcheryakov 
included in his tribute for Clausewitz the statement that his attitude to the Russian 
people was always friendly and that he served in the Russian army (he did so, in protest 
against Prussia’s capitulation; his works were eventually used by Lenin as authority 
to demonstrate the close connection between politics and wars). 

* The weight of the argument obviously depends on the history of the Kazakh 
historians’ error. It might easily have been caused by their perusal of official statements 
on the Caucasian insurrections. 

has been renamed Institute for the Study of Marxism-Leninism (cf. 
3/1956, p. rr). 

"Cf, Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 9 and 17. 

2 Every Soviet historian knows that one of the main, and most justified, criticisms 
levelled against Pokrovsky was based upon his demand that Marxist historiography 
should ‘reflect the proletarian class-struggle into the past’ (Istoricheskaya Nauka i 
Borba Klassov, vol. I, pp. 18 and 94). ‘ 
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13 This statement is a correction of the assertion of the Short Course that ‘a p 
centre headed by Comrade Stalin’, elected at the CC meeting of October 16th, was 
‘the leading core of the Military Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet, 
and had practical direction of the whole uprising’ (Engl. edn., p. 254). Trotsky denied 
that that centre at any time came into operation, and claimed the whole credit for his 
Military Revolutionary Committee. There is no documentary evidence for any activity 
of the ‘centre’ except the fact that the Central Committee found it necessary to delegate 
some of its leading organizers to the Military Revolutionary Committee. This was 
natural in view of the long history of conflicts between Trotsky and the Bolsheviks 
which continued as recently as five months before the October uprising (cf. Deutscher, 
The Prophet Armed, 1954, p. 258) but it was not a thing which Trotsky was particularly 
fond of remembering. Nor was Stalin, when he rose to a position of personal leadership, 
satisfied with having been, conjointly with Sverdlov, assigned to a supervisory function 
which turned out to be of no importance, as the anticipated disagreements between 
supervisor and supervised did not materialize (but there were disagreements on practi- 
cal issues between both of them and Lenin, which Stalin later — Sochinenia, vol. IV, 
Pp. 317-recalled, of course, without giving special credit to Trotsky —this eagerness 
of Stalin’s to have been right against Lenin is now presumably regarded as a bad mark 
on his memory). The quoted statement of Voprosy Istorii recognizes Trotsky’s practical 
merits by implication, but in no way supports his basic thesis that the Central Com- 
mittee was incapable of starting, and perhaps even unwillingly to start, the insurrec- 
tion, so that the initiative had to be shouldered by the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee: the former appears as the political guiding force, the latter as the executor and 
practical organizer. 

14 Trotsky’s Chief of General Staff, not to be confused with the Politburo member 
Kameney, the old Bolshevik: the list does not include any person convicted during the 
trials of 1936-38. For those who take the care to read thoroughly, e.g. Krestinsky’s 
statements in the 1938 trial (Court Proceedings, Engl. edn., p. 283ff), its authority is 
hopelessly destroyed by Gamarnik’s rehabilitation. Otherwise the list does not indicate 
more than the fact, stated in Khrushchov’s speech to the closed session of the XX 
Congress (according to the US State Department version), that Stalin destroyed many 
innocent army officers. 

18 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 8. 

16 The editors appear to be conscious of the moral issues raised by the far-going 
recognition of the darker side of the Stalin period (and readers may be expected to 
be aware that what they are now being told is still not the whole truth but a transitional 
stage between the former embellishment and a future stage when the nation will be 
regarded as ripe to face all the facts). In an article on ‘George Foster in the Period of 
the Jacobin Dictatorship’, published in the same issue of Voprosy Istorit, letters of the 
exiled German revolutionary are quoted which discuss the horrors of the terror and its 
external similarity with events under a despotism (p. 60). Yet, Foster says, the historical 
tendencies of revolutionary terror are opposite to those of despotism. 

17 This expression, which suggests objective scarcity, is still charitable. Partiinaya 
Zhizn, 1956, no. 6, pp. 68-9, publishes the letter of a rolling-mill operative who 
wanted to consult a party Congress report at the Lenin Library, and was told that he 
would have to get a letter from an educational or research institute or from his place 
of work before he would be given access to the book (he then asked his factory party 
committee, but they would not give him a letter). 

18 This observation leads one to expect that the next edition of KPSS v Rezolyut- 
siakh will become the most important source of new information on party history. 
Few disclosures of importance are to be expected from the new edition of Lenin’s 
Collected Works, because Trotsky and Stalin between them would have made the most 
of any important document not included in the second and third editions for which 
Kamenev and Adoratsky were responsible. A really full edition of Stalin’s documents 
would be revealing but I am afraid we shall still have to wait a long time for it. 
I cannot find any distortions in the new 1954 edition of KPSS v Rezolyutsiakh as 
compared with the 1936 one, except that it omits the lists of members of the CCs 
and CCCs elected at the different Congresses (this convention started during the 1937- 
1938 purge). At one interesting point (in the resolution of the February 1929 Plenary 
Meeting of the CC and the CCC), a point omitted during Stalin’s lifetime has been 
restored in the 1954 edition (the omission of the point, long after it ceased to be topical, 
can only be explained by reluctance to praise Rudzutak: the restoration of the passage 
in 1953 gives an indication of the date at which at least a partial reconsideration of the 
1937-38 purge was in process). 

* Their full text has meanwhile been published, in Kommuznist, 1956, no. 9. 
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20 Mr. Deutscher (Stalin, pp. 239 and 245) assumes that Stalin was in substance 
right in that conflict, that Lenin endorsed his scheme, and that the main difficulty 
about Stalin’s position was that as a Russified Georgian he was not a suitable person to 
argue against the Georgian nationalists. With Pentkovskaya’s material at hand, it may 
be added that Stalin was particularly unsuitable because he had been advocating 
(though eventually corrected) an excessively centralist point of view only a few months 
previously. Arguments of this type, however, lead to the conclusion that the policy 
was all right but the man who carried it out was slightly rude. This is the present 
official position in the USSR, but hardly very Marxist. 

21 A particular aspect of these assertions is the correction of Stalin’s statement that 
Lenin was not a military specialist. It may well be that Stalin emphasized this point in 
order to increase his own prestige as the only orthodox party leader responsible for 
military matters during the civil war. But the present assertion that Lenin had special 
merits as a strategist is itself politically necessary if Stalin’s merits are to be put into 
proper proportion, as long as the part played by Trotsky and other later oppositionists 
in defeating the Whites is not recognized. At the time of the events, the Central 
Executive Committee took a more balanced view; it awarded both Stalin and Trotsky 
(and the city of Petrograd) the Red Banner Order at the end of the war (Trotsky, 
who showed no more eagerness to recognize his competitor’s merits than vice-versa, 
was annoyed at having to share the honour with the party’s principal organizer. Cf. 
Deutscher, op. cit. p. 446.) The evidence cited in favour of Lenin’s competence as a 
military specialist (cf. Krasnaya Zvezda, April 3rd, 1956) does not exceed the fulfil- 
ment of the obvious duties of the political leader of a country in times of war (his 
various practical suggestions for carrying out the October insurrection are listed — none 
of them was actually followed up; and in any case they were presumably made only to 
refute those members of the Central Committee who questioned the practicability of 
overthrowing the Kerensky government). 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 13. 

23 Kostomarov’s book on the 1905 Moscow Soviet, reviewed in the same issue, is 
apparently much worse. He takes to extremes the fairly widespread practice of treating 
all non-Bolshevik groups, from tsarist to Trotskyite, as ‘one counter-revolutionary 
mass’. He is also criticized for making obviously untrue statements, such as describing 
Molotov — who was a secondary-school boy — as one of the leaders of a soviet. Such 
things, however, could not have been printed even in popular publications as late as 
1955 unless the academic historians had condoned that approach. (Likholat’s book, 
too, was published as late as 1954, i.e. after the time when there was the excuse of fear 
on civic loyalty for writing falsifications of this type or reviewing them favour- 
ably. 

*34 Bugayev (see above p. 166) brings evidence to show that the Ukrainian CC actually 
supported the left-wing opposition. He adds that a denial of the political errors com- 
mitted by Pyatakov and Bubnov is not the proper way of making good for their unjusti- 
= — as traitors. (By implication, even the condemnation of Bukharin 
collapses. 

*4 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 15. 

*% Krasnaya Zvezda, March 23rd, 1956, publishes a review of a recent book on the 
destruction of the German Centre Army Group in Belorussia, in June 1944 (in any 
case one of the most successful operations of the Soviet Army). The book does not — 
seem to be bad by current standards of writing on recent military history but suffers 
from the common shortcoming of belittling local failures and embellishing the outcome 
by depicting the General Staff as having foreseen the full scale and decisiveness of the 
victory, and as having planned from the very start to pursue the Germans to the 
frontier of East Prussia and to the Vistula. Incidentally (a point not mentioned in the 
review) embellishment of this kind provides ‘evidence’ for the assertion, widely current 
in the West, that the Soviet government stopped their advance at the Vistula in order to 
enable the Germans to defeat the Warsaw uprising. This assertion falls to the ground 
if the Soviet advance had in fact exceeded the planned limits and, as is natural in over- 
extended offensives, was eventually conducted by forces too small to overcome the 

rman counter-offensive. The latter interpretation is supported by H. Guderian, 
Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, Heidelberg, 1951, pp. 325-6. 

**T read it at that time in German translation as an appendix to some writing of 
Trotsky’s published by the Comintern. 

*7 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, n. 32 on p. 25. 

*8 And no person whose public rehabilitation would have implications as regards 
the authority of the published court proceedings which the CC, at that stage of the 
new development, was not yet prepared to face in public. Without such an assumption, 
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it would have been impossible for any person familiar with the Court Proceedings of 
1938 to understand why writers on party history were reproached for failure to mention 
Gamarnik’s merits, at a time when Krestinsky’s name was omitted even where he 
could be criticized (cf. the article on the trade union discussion of 1920 cited below in 
the text). As to the stages by which the convention of omission is being overcome, it 
should be borne in mind that every mention of an oppositionist in Burdzhalov’s 
article cited below also includes some criticism of his attitude in the spring of 1917. 

29 P. 15. The implication is that Skrypnik, whose name is mentioned at that point 
(with Manuilsky, Stalin and Frunze, see also above, p. 161) and Myasnikov (mentioned 
p. 19) must be regarded as rehabilitated; instances where the term ‘and other comrades’ 
are used may indicate that Pentkovskaya thought that the denunciation of these persons 
daa while, at that time, the ban on mentioning their names had not yet been 

ed. 

30 This statement appears to summarize relevant parts of Khrushchov’s speech in 
the secret session of the XX Congress; it was elaborated in detail in an editorial of 
Voenny Vestnik, 1956, no. 4, which also continued the attacks on the embellishment 
of the initial defeats of the Soviet army as a planned retreat (abridged translation in 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. VIII, p. 16). This editorial, however, was 
sharply attacked by Krasnaya Zvezda, May gth, 1956, because ‘under the guise of 
exposing the cult of the individual, the role of our party and its Central Committee, our 
people and the government in strengthening the defence of the country and organizing 
and carrying out the destruction of fascist Germany are depreciated’. ‘The background 
of this attack may be illustrated by an article of Major-General Ivanenko ‘Support and 
Strengthen the Commanders’ Authority’, published ibid., June 7th, 1955, where it is 
stated that at recent meetings of the party aktiv of some divisions the behaviour of 
some commanding officers on duty was criticized by some party members who ‘con- 
fused the individual command power, which is a life necessity for the army, with the 
harmful cult of the individual’. The authors of Krasnaya Zvezda’s article of May 9th 
appear to take for granted some connection between the prestige of Stalin’s war 
leadership and the authority of the individual commanding officer. Their embellish- 
ment of the history of the second world war, however, was rejected in Kommunist no. 10 
1956 (pp. 22 and 63ff) and in a review article published in Voprosy Istorit no. 5 1956. 
The latter is the frankest presentation of the initial Soviet defeats yet available. The 
— article explicitly supports Voenny Vestnik against the attacks of Krasnaya 

vezda. 

31 | have given the text from the New China News Agency, April 5th, 1956, Supplement 
no. 238, and People’s China, 1956, no. 8 (April). The Pravda text is explicitly stated to 
be translated ‘with some condensation’. It is most unlikely that passages such as those 
quoted above were omitted because of lack of space: the omission affects the whole 
balance of the article. Pravda publishing house has since issued the full text in 200,000 
copies as a pamphlet (this pamphlet went to press on June roth, 1956). 

32 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. III, pp. 430 and 435ff. . 

33 Even this happened occasionally. In the discussion on the origins of feudalism in 
Russia (cited below in the text) it was pointed out that the authors of the draft text- 
book, presumably in order to fight the conception that the Slavs owed their civilization 
to = N jorman invaders, left open the question whether Rurik and Oleg were Normans 
or Slavs! 

34 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 9. 

35 At the Readers’ Conference of January 1956 (see above, p. 158) Pikman dated the 
change in interpretation from an article published by Bagirov (executed since Pikman 
spoke, as an accomplice of Beria). It is difficult to believe, however, that the head of 
the Azerbaidzhan party was the only authority for a re-orientation which resulted in 
interminable discussions among Soviet historians on such issues as whether the 
annexation of Caucasian and other peoples by tsarist Russia should still be described 
as ‘the lesser evil’. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE XX CONGRESS 


Basic industrialization has now been completed in the USSR: in 1926, 
17.9 per cent of the population lived in towns; by the beginning of 1956, the 
percentage had risen to 43.4.1 By 1955, there were 17.4 million people , 
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directly employed in industry out of a total urban population of 87 million, and 
industrial output per man-year was claimed to be on the whole higher than in 
Britain and France. This rapid growth was partly achieved, however, by con- 
centrating resources on heavy industry at the expense of industrial consumer 
goods, housing and agriculture. Although the output of consumer goods 
increased considerably over the period, its rate of growth was much slower 
than that of heavy industry, and the increase in housing space did not keep 
pace with the increase in the urban population. Agriculture is still further 
behind, except for industrial crops. In 1952, grain output per head of popula- 
tion was apparently not much higher than in 1913, and there were less livestock 
than in 1916. 

In the period 1951-5, a complicated transition has been taking place to a 
new economic system destined to meet the problems of an industrialized, 
although one-sidedly industrialized, community. The main characteristics 
of the policy changes involved are as follows: 

(1) alarger proportion of total investment has been allocated to agriculture, 
consumer goods industries and housing (agriculture, for instance, received 
over 12 per cent of state investment in 1955 as against under 8 per cent in 
1946-50); 

(2) the gap between the standards of living of the urban and rural popula- 
tion was reduced by increasing state payments for agricultural products and ~ 
reducing agricultural taxation; 

(3) a thoroughgoing devolution of the planning and administrative system 
has begun. While the main investment decisions have been retained in the 
hands of the central authorities, methods are being sought to provide very 
much more scope for innovation and initiative to factory managements and 
local government authorities. 

The proceedings of the XX Congress mark a stage in the process of public 
discussion of policy which is accompanying the reform of the economic 
system, and an examination of the speeches provides a useful indication of 
the present position in Soviet economic life, policy and policy-making. 

The XX Congress was conducted within the framework of the conventions 
established in the period of industrialization. The agenda and arrangements 
of the Congress were similar to those at the previous four congresses, and 
Khrushchov’s main report closely resembled in its structure the reports by 
Stalin in 1934 and 1939 and by Malenkov in 1952. Similarly, the speeches of 
Praesidium members, as in previous congresses, covered a wide range of 
policy matters, while concentrating on one or two questions which came 
specially within their competence, and speeches of local delegates dealt almost 
exclusively with problems of applying general policy to their own area. There 
is thus an overwhelming impression of continuity in the structure of the Con- 
gress, which serves to emphasize that new developments are taking place on 
the firm foundations of the economic and social structure which has been 


built during the past 25 years. At the same time the firm adherence to past 


conventions undoubtedly had the result that the speeches did not on the 
whole fully reflect the ferment of discussion which must be taking place at all 
levels in the party. 
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The underlying continuity of economic life was particularly stressed by 
the character of the speeches of the local delegates, which were the most 
conservative and orthodox part of the Congress.*. Thus, they frequently 
returned to problems which they had raised at the previous Congress, such 
as the waste involved in selling outside the Leningrad area metal goods 
identical to those bought by Leningrad factories from elsewhere (F. R. 
Kozlov), the power shortage in Latvia (Kalnberzin), and the lack of fertilizers 
in Belorussia (Patolichev). The delegates followed the practice of previous 
Congresses in devoting much of their time to describing successes and failures 
in their area, and making pledges for the future on its behalf. But there wasa 
substantial change in atmosphere, even here. The delegates gave a much more 
factual and realistic picture of conditions in their area than in the past, and 
the application of new policies to local conditions produced some striking 
results — for example, the plan for Moscow housing construction is almost as 
large for 1956-60 as had been the original ten-year plan for 1951-60.* 

But there was also something more than this. As government policy is 
itself directed towards breaking down centralization and encouraging local 
powers and initiative, the application of this policy to local conditions itself 
involved much greater boldness by local speakers and led them to consider a 
much wider variety of problems. Attacks on Moscow ministries have always 
been a feature of party congresses, but the attacks went very much further 
at this one. Thus, one speaker attacked ministries for ignoring local pro- 
posals on methods of co-operation with them; another complained that local 
authorities were not given the opportunity to examine central production and 
supply plans; numerous speakers demanded the transfer of various central 
functions to themselves, and there was even a call for economic co-ordination 
between Central Asian republics, which had been virtually brought to an 
end in the mid-1930s, largely on political grounds.‘ The claims made by 
speakers for further investment within their area were more extensive than 
had been the case at previous congresses (an example was the demand by 
Kamalov for the erection of an atomic power station in Uzbekistan). However, 
the Congress had not reached the stage of permitting explicit criticism of the 
main lines of government policy from the floor by local delegates, and in this 
sense was transitional in its scope. 

The transitional position of the Congress was reflected in the directives for 
the five-year plan. These are very much more informative than those of the 
1952 Congress, giving absolute figures for the main items of industrial output, 
but they are not as full in republican data as was the 1946-50 plan.* The 
publication of the new statistical handbook since the Congress already means 
that the full five-year plan when it is adopted is likely to be more comparable 
with the pre-war plans, as far as fullness of published information goes. The 
most important innovation in the five-year plan directives was the inclusion 
for the first time of separate sections both on Mechanization and Automation 
(section II) and on Specialization and Collaboration in Industry (section IJ). 
This is the first time that plan directives have tried to get to grips with 
technological change within already established industries (section II), and 
with the problems of redeployment and replanning which are involved 
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(section III). Here the plan directives are beginning to reflect the important 
changes in long-term industrial policy which are involved in the transition 
to the age of automation and atomic power. 

The most striking manifestation of the new stage was in the speeches by 
leading ministers, who are among the senior members of the CC of the party 
after the Praesidium members themselves. These speeches were unique in 
the history of party Congresses, and demonstrated how superficial is the view 
that party life is now returning to the pre-1934 position. They are directly 
concerned with major problems of technical policy facing the country: thus 
Tevosyan discussed the historical background to the present structure of 
industry, and the changes now needed if automation is to be introduced on a 
large scale; Malyshev discussed how to avoid wasteful investment at a time 
of great technical change; and Malenkov (who now has a job of their rank, 
while retaining membership of the Praesidium) discussed prospects of 
overtaking US power production. In making their proposals they did not 
hesitate to go beyond the limits of their special field and suggest far-reaching 
changes in general planning and production policy. 

The men who made these speeches are persons entirely different in back- 
ground and training from the intellectuals such as Bukharin and Kamenev, 
who made the main policy speeches in the ’twenties, and even the best of the 
industrial party leaders of the 1930s, such as Ordjonikidze and Kaganovich, 
did not possess their technical training or factory experience.* These new men 
are the most experienced of those who grew up under Soviet industrializa- 
tion and were moulded by it, and the speeches they made were firmly grounded 
in this experience. They are men between 45 and 55 years old (i.e. they were 
6 to 16 at the time of the revolution); their parents were generally industrial 
workers; they usually started off in lowly positions in factories, received 
secondary technical education in the schools which were established in the NEP 
period, and, then, after a period of work in industry, went to the technical 
academies and institutes set up during the first five-year plan to complete 
their training, when they were mature adults. They gradually worked their 
way up to high positions after a variety of positions and practical experience, 
being promoted particularly rapidly during the purges of 1937-38, which 
removed many of the existing managers of industry. Thus, Malyshev, head 
of Gostekhnika (the State Committee on New Technology), b. 1902, one of 
the eight children of a school teacher, was a newspaper boy when he was 15, 
went to a railway tekhnikum in 1922; became an engine-driver in 1926, 
joining the party in the same year; served in the Red Army, and then as a 
party secretary in one of the few diesel loco shops; and then in 1930-34 studied 
at a Moscow technical academy. He did well enough to win a research 
scholarship but decided instead to go to the Kolomna engineering works as 
a designer; in a few years he rose to the position of chief engineer. In 1937 he 
was elected to the Supreme Soviet, and in 1939 was appointed People’s 
Commissar of Heavy Engineering and elected to the party CC.’ 

We indicate below some of the main lines of economic policy as they 
emerged at the Congress, drawing mostly on the speeches of the government 
leaders just described. 
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REAPPRAISALS 


In the reappraisal of past policies which has accompanied the policy changes 
of the past few years, it has been recognized in many cases that what is hap- 
pening is that policies which were right for their time are being replaced by 
new ones in a new situation. But some past policies are condemned as inap- 
propriate even for their time. Much of post-war agricultural policy had 
already been included in this category by the time of the Congress — over- 
centralized planning, for example, with its overriding of local conditions 
(leading to such anomalies as lard pigs in the Baltic and ley rotations in the dry 
South); and failure to open up the virgin lands, which, it was said, should have 
been done long before. The Congress view of the matter went further, and 
amounted to a far-reaching condemnation of post-war agricultural policy as 
a whole.*® 

On industry, the Congress view did not go beyond Bulganin’s of July 1955:. 
bad policy and neglect of Western achievements had led to technical back- 
wardness in several industries. 

In his speech, Mikoyan condemned the continuation of over-centraliza- 
tion after the war: functions which should be within the competence of the 
republics had previously been concentrated in the centre, ‘which was wrong’. 

These criticisms of the past were put into their context by Khrushchov in 
the peroration to his report, which gave something like an historical apprecia- 
tion of the industrialization period of Soviet economy: 


The path our country had to follow was arduous and incredibly difficult. 
The Soviet people were not afraid of any difficulties; their strength was not 
broken. The grim and courageous struggle to overcome these difficulties 
strengthened them still further. Soviet men and women deliberately re- 
stricted themselves in food and clothing, housing and welfare services, and _ 
in many other respects . . . We restricted ourselves in many respects and 
we had no other way out. In order to maintain and consolidate the his- 
toric achievements of the revolution, we had to build a powerful socialist 
industry in an extremely short period as the foundation of the country’s 
whole economy and of its defence potential. We had to reorganize agricul- 
ture, to train a new set of professional workers coming from the people, 
and to build up a socialist society. 


II 


THE ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 


The Congress dealt in realistic terms with the ‘economic competition’ with 
the West. In contrast to the last Congress, at which Western economic ad- 
vances were ignored or glossed over, this Congress made frank comparisons 
between the present levels of output and rates of growth in the USSR and 
the US. It was emphasized that labour productivity was now as high as in 
Britain and France, but that US productivity was double or treble the Soviet 
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level ‘for a considerable number of important and key kinds of output’,® 
and was rising continuously. Saburov, the head of Gosekonomkomissiya, 
stated that the war had held up the development of Soviet industry by about 
ten years, while US industry had expanded particularly rapidly during the 
war. If there had been no war, Soviet output would be reaching the present 
US level during the sixth five-year plan. 

The present prospects are indicated in a table given by Baibakov in a post- 
Congress article: 


OUTPUT PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


USSR US 


1937 1955 1960 1955 
(plan) 


218 1,524 3,782 

719 2,457 2,707 

87 252 427 

107 325 642 

(kg) Ir 33 262 313 

Oil (excluding gas) (kg) 66 172 643 = 2,015 


This indicates that Soviet output per head of population in the main heavy 
industries will reach the present British level by the early 1960s. Elsewhere 
in his article Baibakov cites United States journals which argue that the 
volume of Soviet industrial output will reach that of the US by approximately 
1970. 

Malenkov in his speech at the Congress discussed the prospects of over- 
taking the US by taking as an example the power industry, for which he is 
responsible. He drew attention to the fact that labour productivity in the US 
had risen by 31 per cent in 1939-55, and the power in use per worker by 
60 per cent, and that a further rise at a more rapid rate was expected. How- 
ever, industrial productivity in the USSR, he pointed out, was planned to rise 
by 50 per cent in 1956-60 alone, and power per worker by 65 percent. There 
was good reason to believe that on a long-term basis Soviet power output 
would overtake the US. This was because: 

(a) Soviet output had risen more rapidly than US output in the past. US 
output had taken 27 years (1913-40) to rise from 22 to 170 milliard kwh, 
while Soviet output had taken only 20 years (1935-55), and these included 
the war years; 

(6) the USSR now had its own power engineering industry (previously it 
telied on imports of power station equipment); 

(c) natural resources in fuel and hydro-electric potential were more exten- 
sive than in the US. Hydro-power would be cheaper in both capital and cur- 
tent costs in Siberia and the Far East than it had been in European Russia — 
within 15-20 years the Soviet East alone could be producing 250-300 milliard 
kwh, as against the present total Soviet output of 170 milliard; 

(d) technical progress was rapid, and overtaking US levels: the capacity of 
plant was being expanded, and high-voltage grids were to be introduced, first 
inthe European USSR and then in the East; 
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(e) in view of its planned socialist system, the USSR would be able to 
develop atomic power-stations more easily than the US. 

The treatment of relative living standards in the USSR and the West is 
less frank, in spite of Khrushchov’s admissions about past shortages. Credence 
was still given at the Congress to the crude thesis of ‘increasing absolute 
impoverishment’ in the West: Kaganovich praised the writings of the French 
Communist leader Thorez in which he seeks to prove this thesis. Little 
statistical data was produced at the Congress about living standards in the 
West, and no long-term programme for overtaking the West in this respect 
has been announced, apart from Mikoyan’s general assertion that ‘in setting 
the task of overtaking and exceeding the output per head of population in 
capitalist countries, we are also setting the task of overtaking and exceeding 
consumption per head of population in the richest capitalist countries.’ 


III 


THE SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1956-60) 


It is not the purpose of this report to examine the five-year plan directives 
in detail, but merely to consider their place in the general development of 
economic policy.*? 

The outstanding fact about the plan is that it is a plan for a transitional 
period, a period in which a continued rapid growth is planned (65 per cent 
over the five years: 70 per cent in producer goods and 60 per cent in con- 
sumer goods), but in which technical policy will mainly be directed to a 
redeployment in preparation for the industrial revolution of the 1960s. This 
was strikingly illustrated by Kurchatov’s speech on atomic power. Atomic 
power, he pointed out, had already become an industry — investment costs 
per unit of capacity were now only 50 per cent higher than in a coal-burning 
station, and production costs per kwh were approximately the same. Initia- 
tive in preparing to instal atomic plants must now pass from scientists and 
engineers in the atomic industry to the engineering ministries themselves, and 
they must be reorganized accordingly. But the capacity to be installed in 
1956-60 was only 2-2.5 million kw, roughly the same as in the US and 
Britain, and ten varieties of plant would be constructed, in the Urals and 
near Moscow, ‘along the lines of a large-scale experiment’, to provide the 
experience for the setting of stable targets for the output of atomic power 
stations in the seventh and subsequent five-year plans. Meanwhile work was 
going ahead on the control of thermonuclear reaction: this, said Pervukhin, 
is the groundwork for establishing inexhaustible supplies of power, and 
would be the technological basis of future communist society as far as power 
is concerned. 

The situation with the structure of fuel output is similar. Here the long- 
term aim is to increase substantially the proportion of oil and natural gas in 
the fuel balance, as against that of coal. Some change in this direction will be 
made in the current five-year plan, as the following table indicates (based on 
data given by Pervukhin and Tevosyan): 
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FUEL BALANCE (PER CENT.) 


1955 


65.0 
22.0 


2.4 
10.6 


100.0 


But the really substantial shift to oil, according to Tevosyan, is to take place 
in the seventh five-year plan. 

The same applies to the automation programme. It was argued by Malyshev 
that the high degree of mechanization of the main production processes which 
had been introduced so far was often wasteful. In the Donets coal-basin, there 
was 3} times as much machinery per metre of coal face as in 1940, but labour 
productivity was little higher. Successful automation requires the automation 
of the whole production cycle, not of particular jobs and processes, and a 
change in the whole technology of production: in the famous automatic ball- 
bearing factory, labour productivity was up only 30 per cent and costs 
actually rose by 10-15 per cent, owing to the failure to change the whole 
technological process fundamentally. During the five-year plan, a start 
would be made on the automation of whole shops and factories. 

In his contribution, Tevosyan argued that to introduce automation on a 
wide scale, ‘one five-year plan is not enough’. This was because the automa- 
tion of a whole shop involved conveyor-belt production, and this was possible 
only with a high degree of specialization and standardization. It was not 
enough to arrange that all equipment of the same type should be produced 
by the same Ministry, or that the number of items of equipment produced by 
each factory should be reduced. What was needed was such a degree of 
specialization that each shop was responsible for producing a few standardized 
components, which would then be assembled at a final factory. This was the 
kind of arrangement that had existed in the United States for decades: why, 
Tevosyan asked, ‘are specialization and conveyor production very little 
developed in our planned socialist system?’ He suggested that there were 
historical reasons for this: 

(a) there was little or no specialization in the industry inherited from the 
tsarist period; 

(5) in the first five-year plans, Soviet industry copied a great deal from 
European countries and took the best factories of Germany and Britain as its 
model, but these had been organized for universal production, each factory 
producing its own components. Even in the few industries, like vehicle- 
building, where US principles of factory organization were adopted, they 
were infringed later; 

(c) during the war emergency and the ensuing reconversion, things had 
proceeded on an ad hoc basis, and factories had been ordered to produce a 
particular item of output if they happened to have spare capacity, irrespective 
of their main line of output. This meant that the number of products of each 
factory steadily rose; 
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(d) ‘until recently, we had no firm policy of specialization in industry.’ 
During 1956-60, substantial efforts are being made to transfer the output of 
auxiliary shops and products to specialized factories. According to the 
plan directives, specialized foundries, forging shops, and tool-making and 
spare parts factories are to be set up in each main industrial area, so as to 
relieve factories from producing these items for themselves in small shops at 
high cost — go per cent of spare parts for tractors and other agricultural 
machines are to be produced in this way by 1960. 

At the same time, according to Baibakov, teams of specialists from Gosplan 
and Gosekonomkomissiya are to carry out a survey in each main industrial 
centre to study the use of capacity in existing factories and ways of improving 
collaboration between them. The team which visited the Far East and 
Eastern Siberia disclosed numerous cases of wasteful work. For instance 
car chassis are sent from Gorky to the Amur, where they are made into mobile 
repair wagons by attaching wooden bodies to them, and then returned to 
European Russia — transport costs are five or six times as large as the cost of 
the wooden bodies. The reports of these teams will be used in compiling 
the long-term specialization and collaboration plan. 

Finally, the sixth five-year plan will initiate substantial changes in the 
location of industry. According to Bulganin, Siberia and the Far East will 
produce nearly half the nation’s coal and over a third of its power by 1960, 
and the grain output of the Urals, Siberia and Kazakhstan is planned to be 
twice that of the Ukraine. But at present industry in the East is rather one- 
sided; the iron and steel engineering and consumer goods industries are 

_weak. Over 600,000 tons of machinery are transported to E. Siberia and 
Kazakhstan annually. In 1956-60 half of all capital investment will be made 
in the Eastern regions (including the Urals), over half the investment in 
engineering will be made in Siberia and Kazakhstan and the construction of a 
base to produce 15-20 million tons of pig-iron annually within 10 or 15 years 
will begin in Siberia. The total number of persons employed in these areas is 
planned to rise by about three million by 1960. 

All these aspects of the five-year plan need to be seen as policies of transi- 
tion, preparing for the long-term 10-15 year ‘General Plan’, which will move 
the country forward industrially from the present British to the present US 
level. This plan has been under preparation in the USSR on and off since 
1949, '? and now forms part of the work of the commission to draw up the party 
programme. As constituent parts of it, long-term plans are being prepared for 
particular groups of industries such as fuel, and also for automation, specializa- 
tion and collaboration, and technical education. The first of these plans to be 

adopted by the government is the railway development plan (“The General 

Plan of Electrification’), 1956-70, approved by the CC on the eve of the 

Congress. According to Beshchev, this plan will raise the percentage of total 

toad carried by electric and diesel locos to 40-45 per cent in 1960 and 80-85 

per cent in 1965, as against 14 per cent in 1955. It is therefore less ambitious 
than the extreme variants suggested last year, and in contrast to those variants 
gives preference in the long-term to electric rather than diesel locos. 
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IV 


PLANNING PROBLEMS 


It is fully recognized by the Soviet leaders that this preparation for a new 
industrial revolution involves fundamental changes in the way the economy is 
planned and run. The essential problem is to provide much greater scope for 
decision-making at local level: both Khrushchov and Bulganin emphasized 
in their main reports that the decentralization so far carried out during the 
past three years was only a beginning. The Soviet leaders seem to be clearly 
aware that the stages by which the transition to a more decentralized system 
will take place, and even the nature of that system itself, are not yet known. 
But they see their task as being to break down the rigidity and inertia of the 
present centralized system at all levels, before the main outlines of the new 
system will be able to be clearly discerned. 

One of the fundamental features of the present structure of industry, as it 
has emerged during the period of industrialization, is that it is primarily organ- 
ized on ‘vertical’ lines, so that the channels for the main economic and ad- 
ministrative decisions run from Moscow ministry to factory, rather than each 
economic region being considered as a whole. This has affected even non- 
industrial matters like housing, only 10 per cent of which, Kucherenko 
stated at the Congress, is normally under the charge of the local soviets. The 
Minister of Transport complained at the Congress that the limited powers of 
regional planning and administrative authorities meant that high transport 
costs due to cross-hauls were inevitable. Yefremov, the delegate from Kuiby- 
shev region, argued that proper relations between the central ministries and 
local party bodies were essential to industrial progress. The problem therefore 
is, firstly, to introduce regional elements into industrial planning much more 
strongly, and, secondly, to provide freer scope for the taking of independent 
decisions at lower levels in the ministries. 

A considerable resistance has been put up to the gradual changes which 
have been made so far. Bulganin spoke of the top executives in industry who 
resent change — they feel that as they are on top, they have better powers of 
judgment. Kucherenko, the chairman of the State Committee on Construc- 
struction Affairs, pointed out that the decision to give republics the right of 
joint control over the housing plans of industrial ministries had been ineffec- 
tive in practice. The ministries did not co-operate with the republics or the 
urban soviets in deciding their housing plans, and co-operation was in any case 
administratively difficult because each of the ministries had its own bank, 
building contractors and designers. This transitional arrangement, he said, was 
self-contradictory. What was the point in dispersing housing grants among the 
various ministries and then making attempts to reunify them under the half- 
control of the urban soviet? It would be simpler to allocate all housing grants 
direct to the Executive Committee of the urban soviets, he said. 

Since the Congress, decentralization has already been taken much further. 
The administration of nearly the whole of the consumer goods industries 
(food, light and textile industries), retail trade, building materials, and road 
and river transport have been transferred to the republics, except for a few 
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important products (such as artificial fibres and leather in light industry), 
The Councils of Ministers of the republics have been asked to draw up pro- 
posals for the Council of Ministers of the USSR, stating which matters of 
economic and cultural construction they believe should be in their own hands, 
or in the hands of republican ministries. For the time being, however, full 
control over the capital investment plans of these industries remains in the 
hands of the central ministries in Moscow.** 

As has been shown in detail elsewhere,?* the shift from a highly centralized 
system of planning to a more decentralized one makes it essential to improve 
costing at all levels of the economy, and to increase the importance of eco- 
nomic incentives side-by-side with the reduction in importance of detailed 
orders from above. This is a problem which so far has only been touched 
upon, and it was raised sharply at the Congress in Tevosyan’s speech: 


In tackling economic questions, our planning bodies and business ad- 
ministrators pay the minimum of attention to cost per unit of output. 
You rarely hear anyone ask: how much will a ton cost? or, what will be the 
saving to the state? 


In future, he went on, estimates of the saving in costs and the gain in labour 
productivity must accompany all plans for the relocation or reorganization of 
industry. 

In industry, then, the problem is one of bringing the costing system up to 
date and getting managements to be more bothered about costs. In agricul- 
ture there is as yet no standard for measuring costs, and there is a most com- 
plicated and often inconsistent price-system. But the question of establishing 


a firm ‘economics’ in agriculture is of urgent practical importance, because 
rapid decentralization measures have had the result that MTS and kolkhoz 
have greater powers of decision about what they should produce than factory 
managers have about industrial output. The question was frequently men- 
tioned by Congress speakers. Belyaev (in common with others) attacked the 
agricultural economists, who were charged with having claimed that it was 
impossible to calculate costs in agriculture. He went on to say that parallel 
with proper measurement of costs it was necessary to reform the agricultural 
price-system, which was out of date. State prices did not correspond to 
production costs, and the variety of prices paid for the same product made 
things worse. There was an unmistakable feeling pervading the Congress 
speeches on agriculture that the government should proceed to replace 
zagotovka, zakupka and contract prices by a unified price-system within the 
next few years. 

The stage of economic development which has been reached, and the 
devolution which is taking place in the planning system, provides the central 
authorities with greater possibilities of moulding the broad contours of the 
economy on a long-term basis. But before a fifteen-year plan can become 
practicable, central planning methods themselves need to be improved. 
Kosygin and Baibakov complained that long-term planning methods had 
considerably deteriorated in recent years, and economists and planners had 
done almost nothing to improve them. No overall financial plans had been 
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elaborated either for the state budget or for the money incomes and expendi- 
tures of the population. No detailed fifth five-year plan had been compiled 
on the basis of the directives, so that industries had not received detailed 
targets except annually. In recent years, the adoption of current plans had 
also been more delayed than formerly: except in 1955, when it was approved 
in mid-November, the annual national-economic plan was approved only at 
the end of December or beginning of January, instead of by the 1st November 
as legally required. 

Baibakov saw the relationship between the government and the planning 
authorities as of key importance to the improvement of central planning. 
Frequent new decisions by the government in recent years had overstrained 
resources, so that many of them were not carried out. He drew the conclu- 
sion that the government and party must be more sparing in the new decisions 
they took during the course of the five-year plan. At the same time he 
promised that a full five-year plan would be compiled on the basis of the direc- 
tives and broken down to factory level this year. 

According to many speakers, the experience of the past five years had shown 
that the different parts of the plan were insufficiently tied in. There were 
complaints of overall shortages of fuel and power and iron and steel, which 
had increased during the five years. The impression one gets is that engineer- 
ing and manufacturing industries developed more quickly than planned, while 
the output of raw materials and fuel was only just up to planned level. Saburov 
stated that the government had had to take special steps to increase the output 
of Donbas coal during the course of the plan, in order to meet the shortages in 
European Russia: coal output rose by 13 per cent in 1955 asagainst an average of 
7.6 per centin 1951-54. Zademidko, the coal industry Minister, pointed out that 
this drive for extra coal, coupled with the failure to fulfil investment plans in 
the coal industry (new capacity in 1951-55 was 16 per cent less than planned), 
meant that ‘a large part of the mines has been working almost every day in 
the year and all round the clock without repair and attention.’ Similarly, 
according to Malenkov, the overfulfilment of production plans as a whole 
had the result that power output has risen only at the same rate as total 
production; but Western experience had shown that power per man-hour 
had to rise more rapidly than output per man-hour (the British, he said, 
explain their technical backwardness by the low level of power per worker). 
This position would be rectified in the new plan, as this table shows (in per 
cent): 

Increase Increase 
in total 


industrial electricity 
production output 


1951-55 (Plan) 80 
1951-55 (Actual) 85 
1956-60 (Plan) 88 


All these past faults were said to be due to lack of proper co-ordination, which 
would be overcome by proper planning for proportionate development. 
Finally, there was strong emphasis on the need to improve the planning 
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machinery itself to meet the new situation. Baibakov announced that in 
fifteen republics special permanent planning teams (kompleksnye brigady) had 
been set up under Gosplan, to work with local planning party and government 
bodies; ‘this will accelerate the compilation of the plan and will make crude 
errors in planning impossible.’ He complained, however, that republican 
work on regional problems was not bold enough although the government had 
made it possible for republican Gosplans to get more highly qualified staffs, 

This was typical of the spirit of the whole Congress: a recognition by the 
party as a whole that the old ways of the centralized drive for industrialization 
are ending, and a grappling with the problem of how best to dismantle and 
replace longstanding and powerful institutions and methods. Tevosyan, 


speaking of his plan, described above, to reorganize industry in preparation for 
automation (a plan which cuts across all these vested interests) summed up 
the position in this way: ‘this new principle is of unique importance, and must 
be introduced on a large scale; but much effort will be required to overcome 
conservatism and opposition to it.’ 


R. W. Davies 


1 These and the following taken from I. Malyshev, Pravda, June 7th, 1956. 
3 a text of Congress s es cited will be found in Pravda, February 15th-2sth, 


mi The following data for Moscow housing construction were given by Yasnov at the 
XIX Congress and Furtseva at the XX Congress (million Ang m.): 


Actual 
Fourth five-year plan 1946-50 — 1.4 
General Moscow plan 1951-60, 
adopted 1952 10.0 _ 
Fifth five-year plan, 1951-55 43 3 


Sixth five-year plan, 1956-60 
Thus the expected amount to be constructed in 1951-60 i Po me 3 ogainst the 10.0 of the 
original plan. 
* See the speeches by Mazurov, Ragimov, Yasnov and Mukhitdinov. 
5 There were no published directives for the 1946-50 Plan; the only document to be 
issued was the plan itself, so this comparison is not strictly accurate. 
® There were of course exceptions to this general picture in both the ’ twenties and the 
*thirties — such as Krzhizhanovsky. 
7 Pravda, November 22nd, 1937, and Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. 26, 
p. 169. For the similar career of Baibakov, head of Gosplan, see ibid., vol. 4, p. 47; 
for Beshchev, Minister of Railways, vol. 5, p. 132; Kosygin, vol. 23, pp. 141-2; Pervuk- 
hin, vol. 3 p. 369; Saburov, vol. 37, p. 562. 
®’ See for example the speeches of Belyaev and Matskevich. 
® Malenkov and Tevosyan. 
1° Kommunist, 1956, no. 7. 
11 A detailed treatment is given by Messrs. G. R. Barker, R. E. F. Smith and the 
a writer in No. 9-10 (series 3) of Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, 
niversity of Birming 
12 G. Sorokin, Planovoye cai 1956, no. 2, p. 34. 
18 Pravda, June 3rd, 1956 
14 Soviet Studies, vol. Vil, 1956, pp. 316ff., 451ff. 
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DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 
SUMMARY OF THE XX PARTY CONGRESS — II 


Tue following are summaries of the speeches at the second part of the Con- 
gress, February 21st to 24th, as published in Pravda of February 22nd to 26th. 
The length of the Pravda text of each speech is stated, and the designation 
of each speaker is given or omitted as in Pravda. The present instalment 
concludes our summary of the Congress, the first instalment of which 
appeared in the July issue of Soviet Studies. Khrushchov’s speech on Stalin 
at the secret session on February 25th, which comprises the third part of the 
Congress, is not summarized here as no version of it has been published in the 
Soviet press and the English version published outside the USSR is in any case 
widely available. 

In summarizing the speech by the experimentalist farmer Maltsev I have 
made explicit the sense in which he used the term ‘philosophy’ as study of the 
most general laws of process. This meaning of the word would be common 
ground between him and his audience, and he did not define it in his speech. 

The Minister of Health, Kovrigina, did not say that the Soviet health 
services should be ‘nationalized’, but I have found no better word to convey 
the sense of what she did say. 

J. M. 


DIRECTIVES OF THE XX CONGRESS FOR THE 6TH PLAN, 
1956-60 
Report by N. A. Bulganin 20,000 words 
I. Chief Aims of the Plan 


We embark on the sixth five-year plan with enough resources to develop 
both investment and consumption, but investment remains primary. The 
draft Directives reflect decisions reached at the Central Committee session 
of July 1955 on the new technological revolution. The war robbed us of 
10-1 years in the race to overtake capitalism in production per head of 
population. This is a hard task, for the capitalist economy, especially in the 
United States, grows fast though unstably, but our resources are now very 
large. The decisive reason, however, why we shall win is that socialism offers 
more scope than does capitalism to the talents and capacities of the millions. 
The new practicality and concreteness in the party’s economic activities are 
evident from the discussion on Khrushchov’s report. 


II. The National Economy in the Sixth Plan 
INDUSTRY 
The increase of 65 per cent in annual output by 1960 means three times 
that of 1950; and more steel, power, cement and fuel than the present com- 


bined outputs of Britain, France and West Germany. The chief industrial 
provisions of the draft Directives are as follows: 
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There is to be more specialization of steels and a much greater supply of 
non-ferrous and rare metals. Water power, oil and natural gas, being cheaper 
than coal, are to be developed faster. The main power systems of our Euro- 
pean territory are to be linked up and a single grid is likewise to be established 
for Central Siberia. The chemical industry is to assist the supply of food by 
special attention to farm requirements such as mineral fertilizers and weed 
killers, and by ceasing to use farm products as raw material for industrial 
alcohol, etc.; it will also assist consumption by the manufacture of artificial 
fibres on a new scale. The geologists have been finding enough metal, fuel 
and chemical resources to sustain the plans for these industries. 

The output of machinery is (like that of fuel and power) planned to grow 
faster than heavy industry in general and the emphasis is to be on technical 
progress, with special regard to means of automation. Among building 
materials the key is now reinforced concrete, with which to facilitate the 
industrialization of building operations. The food-processing and consumer 
manufacturing plans depend largely on the planned increases in agricultural 
products. 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


The time has arrived for a general re-equipment of the metal-working 
industries, a direct attack on the problem of unmechanized accessory labour, 
and a spread of automation throughout industry. Economists who propagate 
the view that obsolescence does not occur in a socialist economy [i.e. that the 
only valid reason for scrapping machinery is its physical wearing-out] are 
hindering modernization. The scientific and technological research institu- 
tions suffer from a lot of dead wood, Ministerial bureaucracy and unnecessary 
secrecy; they need a comprehensive re-appraisal and, possibly, reorganization. 
Specialization of new factories is not enough: existing establishments will 
have to specialize much more. Finally, technological progress requires per- 
sistent searching out of unused resources in every enterprise. 


AGRICULTURE 


The planned increase of 70 per cent in farm output includes enough grain 
for bread and fodder, for both national and farm reserve stocks, and for 
increased exports to friendly countries. (It has become clear that the targets 
in the draft Directives for certain types of cultivating and harvesting 
machinery are too small for the target of grain output, and the government 
has instructed the planning, agricultural and engineering Ministers to provide 
a more exact correlation.) Farming is to receive more machinery than in the 
whole period 1929-50, and rural electrification is at last to be begun on a large 
scale. It is most encouraging to note the confident statements made at this 
congress by delegates from several republics and provinces on their ability 
to exceed the agricultural plans. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The heavy burden laid by the plan on the railways is to be met by raising 
the proportion of electric and diesel traction from one-seventh to three- 
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sevenths, an extensive programme of re-laying lines, and completion of various 
new lines converging on the Urals and Kuzbass. Our sea transport must meet 
the new scale of trade with Asia, and our river transport the new oppor- 
tunities of the reconstructed Volga. 


CONSTRUCTION 


We are investing more during the next five years than during the past ten. 
In the struggle to keep building costs down, there is much of technical 
interest to be learned from Western countries. Construction must be quicker 
and must keep to completion dates. The greatest organizational difficulty, 
however, is the unwillingness of our many Ministries and other central 
departments to pool their building resources in each town. 


III. Productivity 


The fifth five-year plan fell short of its aim in labour productivity, but the 
emphasis on new machinery, together with the reform of the wage and salary 
systems, should facilitate progress in the sixth quinquennium. The resources 
to be saved by the planned reduction of costs throughout the economy are 
equal, financially, to half the investment programme: achievement of this 
reduction depends upon a due sense, amongst business executives, of 
responsibility to the entire community as well as responsibility to their own 
departmental purposes. 


IV. Welfare and Culture 


Real wages are to rise by about 30 per cent, farmers’ incomes by at least 
40 per cent, and the volume of retail trade by 50 per cent, with special atten- 
tion to furniture in connection with the doubling of the state housing pro- 
gramme. The intended achievement, in the main, of universal secondary 
education must be accompanied by inculcation of a proper propensity to 
work. The teachers may rely on the government’s appreciation both of their 
services and their requirements. The higher education plan includes 650,000 
engineering graduates, who must be informed with foreign as well as Soviet 
experience. The hospital building programme is treble that of the fifth quin- 
quennium, and the government will always support steps taken to improve 
the health services. The proposed extension of public catering and nursery 
schools will make things easier for women and should help them to take jobs 
and to share in public life. 


V. The Republic Economies and Location of Production 
In 1960 the Urals and points east will produce more coal, power, pig-iron 
and cement than the whole country has done in recent years. The dreams of 
our great ancestors on the potentialities of Siberia are about to be realized. 
The transfer of enterprises from central to republic control is beneficial 
economically, administratively and politically, but is often opposed by the 
central Ministries, some of which have no good reason for further existence. 
The draft Directives do not attempt to do more than sketch the salient points 
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in the plans of the republics, which can of course only properly be filled out 
locally. 


A very large number of suggestions have been made from all quarters, both 
during the preparation of the draft Directives and since their publication a 
month ago. Once this Congress has decided on the Directives, work on pre- 
paration of the full plan will proceed in the appropriate bodies, which will 
take into account the suggestions sent by individuals, groups and institutions 
to the CC, the government, Gosplan and the press. 

Our five-year plans are now taken seriously by friend and foe alike. Our 
country has enough natural resources, industrial capital, scientific and 
technical cadres, means of defence, patriotic energy, unity of will, sense of 
direction and self-confidence, and experienced political leadership, to see this 
plan through. 


DISCUSSION ON BULGANIN’S REPORT 


M. A. Yasnov (RSFSR) 2,300 words 


The central Ministries are reluctant to hand over all the factories suitable 
for administration by our republic, and those that have been transferred still 
suffer from quite unnecessary planning and statistical instructions imposed by 
the central authorities. Our farms need much more of the simpler agricultural 
machines and implements; we intend to increase their production in our own 
factories and would like to establish an RSFSR Ministry for the purpose. 
The larger Russian towns have scores of independent building firms: we pro- 
pose this year to hand over direction of the house-building firms to the town 
soviets; as for the local industrial building firms run by the central Ministries 
in our large towns, we should like to impose some unifying control over them 
through a new union-republic ministry established for this purpose. 


K. T. Mazurov (Byelorussian republic) 3,300 words 


Conditions necessary for the more integrated development of our country 
have been established since the last Congress. The productivity and incomes 
of Byelorussian farms are now increasing substantially. Industrially, most of 
our planned growth is to come from better use and modernization of existing 
enterprises, but the suggestions made at factory discussions of the draft 
Directives show that more can be done through judicious changes in organiza- 
tion, especially concerning centrally controlled supplies to the locally con- 
trolled factories. Byelorussia is in urgent need of more new power-stations, 
hospitals and motor-servicing depots than the draft Directives allow for: I 
raise these requirements here because the central planners have not responded 
to our representations. Our collective farms, not being supplied with petrol 
by the state, have to buy it — at three times the normal price — from people 
who steal it from the state. We often find the central Ministries which control 
the large engineering works in our territory both stupid and immovable. 
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N. I. Belyaev 3,800 words 


Our learned men, the economists in particular, have written much on the 
advantages of socialist agriculture but have not shown how to grow more 
food. They denied the possibility of costing in agriculture, and condemned . 
attempts at comparative geographical analysis of labour outlays. Neglect of 
the influence of prices in agricultural development was facilitated by this 
theoretical confusion. Production has benefited from the recent price 
increases, and now the questions arise of unifying prices and correlating them 
with costs. There are many problems of costing, pricing and comparative 
productivity in the farms and MTS that the economists have to tackle seriously 
now, to assist in conducting agriculture rationally. 

Transference of powers from union to republic Ministries is not always an 
effective means of decentralization: the RSFSR Ministry of Agriculture, for 
example, last year sent 1,897 written instructions to a chicken farm. 


V. P. Elyutin (Moscow) 2,200 words 


The higher education plan provides for an increase over the quinquennium 
of 50 per cent in total graduations, and of 100 per cent in subjects concerned 
with the heavy industries, construction, transport and agriculture. Extensions 
and new foundations are to be concentrated in Siberia and Central Asia, to 
provide 83,000 graduations there in 1960 (as against 49,000 in 1955 and 15,400 
in 1940). The lines of expansion are to serve primarily the economic needs 
of the national plan, as hitherto: for example, 71,200 engineers and 26,000 
agronomists will graduate this year, as compared with 36,000 and 12,700 
respectively in 1950. 

We have the advantages in higher education of no exclusion of talent by 
reason of social class, the imparting to all students of a scientific understand- 
ing of the world as the common general context of all specializations, and a 
_ mental climate of the progressive increase by man of control over his circum- 
stances, which promotes bold and original thought. As the proportion of 
boys and girls entering industry with full secondary education increases, their 
desire to continue that education part-time must be met. Efforts to improve 
standards include a recent revision of curricula to give due weight to recent 
Soviet and foreign advances in knowledge and to provide more time for 
independent study and original work. In the technological subjects we shall 
encourage entrants from industry by providing them with training for the 
entrance examination. The teaching and research staffs, who number 200,000, 
are not all of due quality and practicality. We have too many research degrees 
in some arts subjects and too few in physics, mathematics, chemistry and such 
new fields as electronics, semi-conductors and heat-resistant materials. A 
reform of research degrees is necessary: only graduates who have practical 
experience should be accepted for research in technology, agriculture, and 
other applied subjects; higher standards, together with due appreciation of 
responsibility to the country, are essential amongst the examiners; all theses 
must be published before their public defence. Research and teaching staffs 
have, since the Central Committee’s recent decisions on industry and agri- 
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culture, come more fully into contact with the Ministries in co-ordinating 
research for practical ends: this will no doubt benefit their teaching, too, in the 
direction of uniting theory with practice. 

The social science departments are dogmatic and innocent of practice (a 
weakness which they share with the popular propagation of Marxism- 
Leninism). Since the general standards and intellectual context of our future 
technical specialists depend very much on the [obligatory] humanities 
courses, far-reaching reforms in this sphere are necessary. 


N. V. Laptev (Chelyabinsk Province) 2,400 words 
The first draft plans of our largest South Urals factories were considerably 
increased as a result of rank-and-file suggestions. Magnitogorsk iron ore is 
running out, and already our iron and steel capacities are partly idle. But 
immense and easily accessible deposits have been found in the Kustanai 
province of Kazakhstan, quite near us. The difficulty is organizational: not 
enough resources are being put into their exploitation, though this is no less 
important than the new lands scheme or the great hydro-power projects. 
(The Urals party organizations will help the Kazakh comrades by supplying 
skilled men.) The Ministry of Iron and Steel is also neglecting the inferior 
Urals ores, for which good use could be found if the Ministry, the Academy 
of Sciences, Gosplan and the Heavy Industries department of the Central 
Committee were to act responsibly in this matter. The great industrial 
growth of our province has not been accompanied by increased water supply 
and the position is now critical; the province party committee has to allocate 
water daily between the towns and factories. Certain central Ministries take 
a hopelessly departmentalist attitude to this problem and we request that a 
proper project be included in the plan, or be otherwise provided for. Housing 
is also critical, but the building Ministries do not even use the funds available: 
we want proper industrialization of the South Urals building firms. Local 
grain and milk production is already a lot better. I support Sholokhov’s pro- 
posal: we keep writing to Moscow inviting well-known authors to live in the 
province and write about it, but nobody wants to come, not even the new 
young authors. 


N. T. Kalchenko (Ukraine) 2,400 words 


The Ukrainian nation now has enough industrial skill to join the ranks of 
the leading metal and coal-producing countries of Europe. While the 
Donets-Donbass canal is in the draft Directives, the piping for the water 
supply of Donbass towns is not. Our furnace capacities will soon exceed the 
iron ore supply unless Gosplan and the Ministry act more energetically. 
Housing and other building in towns and villages remains too slow. We cal- 
culate an arnual need by 1960 of at least 10 million tons of cement in the 
Ukraine, which requires four more works in the republic than the draft 
Directives allow for. We have sent various other amendments to the Central 
Committee as a result of discussion of the draft Directives throughout our 
republic. I propose approval of the draft Directives. 
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M. G. Pervukhin 7,000 words 


The plan does not neglect consumption as the London Times and even some 
of our friends abroad believe. [Industrial] consumer goods are to rise 60 per 
cent as against 70 per cent for producer goods which must, as the necessary 
foundation of technical and economic progress, retain priority. The fuel and 
power problem will be well under control by 1960 if all concerned live up to 
the plan; and the problem can be solved for ever when our scientists and 
engineers master the thermo-nuclear reaction. The struggle between depart- 
mentalism and wider responsibilities goes on: for example, the long indif- 
ference of the Ministry of Chemicals to production of detergents from mineral 
oil instead of from edible fats, and the refusal of the Ministry of Iron and 
Steel to bother with using coke oven gas for chemicals instead of for fuel. 
The quality of our engineering is still liable to be poor (440 defects, for 
example, were found in 28 machines made and passed by the Leningrad 
Elektrik works for the Ministry of Foreign Trade) partly because engineering 
graduates prefer administrative or research posts to practical work: the 
government’s order that graduates be given posts directly concerned with 
production is not yet obeyed sufficiently. Even a small proportion of saving 
in construction costs is important: one per cent of the plan’s investment equals 
10,000 million rubles, which is approximately the cost of building the 
Kuibyshev hydro-electric station, or the Magnitogorsk iron and steel com- 
bine, or 7} million square metres of housing [=250,000 flats of two main 
rooms]. The Ministries and republics, instead of keeping their demands 
down, wanted 250,000 million rubles-worth of extra construction while the 
draft Directives were being compiled. Resistance in the central departments 
to the enlargements of powers in local and factory administration is quite 
strong. The CC, in enlarging local powers, is trying to combine the initiative 
of the people on the spot with the needs of central planning. We make a lot 


__ of decisions about the country’s economy, but their implementation is often 


poor and tardy; the Ministry of State Control is far too bureaucratic in its 
checking procedures, especially at the farms. 


M. T. Efremov (Kuibyshev province) 2,600 words 

The province has, in the main since 1950, become an area of large-scale 
and variegated industry. The new towns at present inhabited by 150,000 
people, which arose for construction of the great hydro-power station, will 
soon be needing other work, now that the power-station is nearing completion; 
the establishment of new industries there must be properly planned. Mean- 
time, I call attention to the fact that the new generating capacity will be 
ready before enough transmission lines have been erected to make full use 
of it. The extent of our recently discovered oil deposits, some of which are 
only a few miles from the labour resources, power and transport facilities of 
Kuibyshev itself, are such as to enable the province to exceed the Baku 
output by 1957, at low cost, if the government is prepared to provide for their 
development in the plan. One of our greatest difficulties is unreliable supply: 
we estimate that the same quantities of fuel and materials as are now received 
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would, if received with dependable regularity, enable industrial production 
in the province to rise by 10-15 per cent. Another nightmare, for producer 
and customer alike, is the failure of the transport Ministries to shift finished 
goods from our enterprises on time. The supply problem has, at the present 
stage of Soviet industrial development, become critical, and the government 
must master it. Much depends on orderly and adequate contact between the 
party bodies of the province and the central Ministries. There is great waste 
of resources in the province by cessation of work on well-advanced construc- 
tions, and refusal by the central Ministries concerned to let the local authorities 
take them over. 


A. N. Zademidko (USSR Minister of the Coal 3,000 words 
Industry) 


Coal output took a sharp upward turn last year, and we exceeded 
the 1951-55 plan (at the cost of undesirably intensive efforts) — without, 
however, meeting the country’s demand for coal. The new five-year plan has 
more than twice the construction of mines and miners’ housing than the last. 
By 1965 we hope to reduce the long-distance transport of coal to reasonable 
proportions. We mined 65 million tons open cast last year, and could raise 
this to 250-300 million within seven or eight years. Miners’ work will con- 
tinue to be heavy and difficult until mechanization is much more compre- 
hensive and better organized: coal will remain our main source of energy 
long enough to make big investments for this purpose well worth while. The 
coal industry has not been well served by the state planners. 


N. M. Shvernik 6,200 words 


The Soviet trade unions rightly see their primary function as improvement 
of labour productivity so as to get the plans fulfilled. The socialist competi- 
tions they run are a means to this end: many are the examples of workers who 
display better ways of doing things in the competitions. The organized 
teaching by innovatory workers of their better methods to others, is becoming 
widespread in industry. Inter-factory visits of workers to exchange ideas are 
effective, if well organized. In four years of the past plan, six million sug- 
gestions were made, of which 3} million have been put into practice. The 
professional societies of engineers and technicians vigorously promote new 
methods and inventions. Many managements do not call production meet- 
ings, and thus spurn the workers’ knowledge and ideas. Of the prize money 
awarded to winning firms in socialist competitions, at least 75 per cent should 
go to the workers. 

The trade unions share the blame for the wages chaos with its maze of 
special incentives built ad hoc upon the old piece-rate structure. The unions 
never stopped a Ministry making, for its own immediate purposes, confusion 
worse confounded. Now a new wages system, which must be fair and com- 
prehensible, has to be devised. 

The solicitude of the Soviet state for its citizens’ welfare (unprecedented in 
human history and in striking contrast to the exploitation of the working-class 
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in the United States) offers our trade unions new opportunities for increasing 
the workers’ productivity, e.g. by getting their increased leisure used for 
training, and by urging better lighting, working clothes, safety and health 
conditions. Housing construction in the sixth plan is equivalent to about 
four million flats of two or three main rooms, so the ‘social control’ through 
the trade union branches over new housing assumes a new importance. 
Canteens must be greatly expanded, also under ‘social control’: a survey of 
workers’ budgets showed only 42 rubles spent per family on meals out during 
1954 [enough for perhaps fifteen mid-day meals at a factory canteen]. It is 
the union official’s duty to protect his members against infringement by the 
management of collective agreements, party decisions and the law. 

The Soviet trade unions desire friendly connections with all other trade 
unions in the world irrespective of political or religious outlook, with the 
eventual aim of world working-class unity. 


D. A. Kunayev (Kazakh Republic) 2,100 words 

The wealth of our republic’s known natural resources (which in effect 
include all the elements of Mendeleyev’s table) is being put into harness by 
the sixth plan. I confirm what Laptev said on the slow construction of the 
new mines in Kustanai province. Why has not exploitation of our vanadium 
deposits, which would easily make good the acute national shortage, been 
included in the draft Directives of the plan? We also wish to see a number 
of other chemical, power, water and agricultural projects included. 


V. P. Milarshchikov (RSFSR) 2,400 words 

We have shown by organizational experiments with backward collective 
farms how great the increase in their off-farm output can be even in one year. 
Entire provinces of the RSFSR are supplying more than twice as much milk 


' this winter as last. Agriculture is well set for a great transition, but it must 


get the necessary machinery in good time; the Siberian party leaders have 
shown how to use local factories for this purpose. Capitalist farming may have 
something to teach us, but our way is better because it eliminates agricultural 
depressions. 


M. Z. Saburov 5,500 words 


Our rates of development indicate that were it not for the war, we should 
in the present quinquennium have reached the present United States level of 
industrial output. But we shall overtake them soon enough. War is their 
chief economic stimulus, whereas it is our chief hindrance. 

One of the costlier mistakes in the 1951-55 plan was underestimation of 
coal requirements in the European part of the USSR. The reorganization of 
central planning last June has proved its worth as a first step: Gosplan was 
able to concentrate on the draft of the five-year plan, while Gosek (the State 
Economic Commission) prepared the annual plan by as early as November. 
Proper combination of discipline and flexibility, authority and initiative, 
constitutes the chief problem of developing a scientific planning system. The 
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economic powers of the republic governments have been increased in several 
ways, and should be further expanded to cover certain aspects of the work of 
central Ministries in their territories. The new range of decision enjoyed by 
Ministers and works managers has not always been used by them: they still 
seek sanction from higher authority (the Ministries do so by preparing a 
draft decree for the government to sign — there is a flood of such draft decrees) 
but this is certainly a transitional phenomenon. The problem of properly 
combining the general interest with the departmental remains very difficult: 
Ministries press for output and productivity plans that prove to be much 
lower than they can in fact achieve, and for supply and labour plans that prove 
to be much higher than they need. Investment plans still tend to have poor 
correlation with output plans. Ministries pay lip service to the need for 
specialization and collaboration of factories but are willing to put this into 
practice only between the factories which they control. We intend to do more 
with less — not by tightening supplies (indeed, they must be eased and made 
more dependably regular) — but by better designing of machinery so as to 
save metal, and by better preparation of coal for particular uses so as to save 
fuel. 


V. E. Chernyshev (Kaliningrad province) 2,100 words 


The agriculture and industry of this province are developing satisfactorily, 
except for its important cellulose and paper works (we want no more assur- 
ances and promises from the Ministers who run them and supply them with 
' raw material, but action). Kaliningrad [Kénigsberg], with its excellent rail 
and road connections with the interior, is much better situated than Mur- 
mansk for the North Atlantic fishing grounds, and should be made the chief 
base for this industry, with other Soviet Baltic ports as secondary bases. The 
USSR should enter the North Sea fisheries on a big scale, again with Kalinin- 
grad as the main base. The unique amber deposits of the province deserve 
special attention in the plan. Land development, including restoration of the 
elaborate drainage system, is being energetically pursued in the province. 


I. F. Tevosyan 3,400 words 


The productivity of labour in the United States is three times as high as 
ours, largely because of the traditional industrial specialization there. When 
we established our industries we copied the British and German system of 
making many parts in one factory which also assembled them. Then during 
the war each factory became even more dependent on itself. The fear of our 
Ministries and factories that they may not reach the output plan if they are 
too dependent on components and equipment from elsewhere, and their 
habit of regarding costs as less important than output, have aggravated the 
situation. We must now aim over the next few five-year plans at maximum 
specialization on single standard items in continuous-flow (and eventually 
automatic) factories which feed the parts to specialized assembly plants. 
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N. I. Bobrovnikov (Moscow) 2,200 words 


The recent amalgamation, under the city soviet, of all the building firms 
in Moscow, is giving excellent results. We are now similarly centralizing 
(against opposition) the city’s road freight transport. Sufficient mechanization 
of industrial and office work in Moscow will stop the need for increasing its 
population. Rationalization of the small-scale local industries in Moscow is 
substantially raising their output of consumer goods. 


A. N. Kosygin 3,200 words 

The sixth plan has these advantages over the fifth for the consumer goods 
industries: agricultural raw materials will be more plentiful and more 
generously supplemented by artificial fibres, artificial leather, etc.; the light 
industries are being re-equipped (and in this we have much to learn from 
abroad); heavy industry is to make more domestic and consumer goods; 
quality as well as quantity is planned for. The very large planned increases 
in off-farm foodstuffs need an appropriate development of the already 
inadequate handling and processing capacities. Essential improvements in 
economic organization include the following: adequate direct contact between 
the makers and the users of new machinery, as distinct from ‘blind’ deliveries 
on instructions from higher authority; financial provision for construction 
works should cover the whole job, instead of being authorized annually; the 
co-ordination of annual and long-term aspects of the plan, and of its financial 
and material sides, must be properly done (the work on elaboration of the 
fifth five-year plan was never completed!). 


K. P. Orlovsky (Byelorussian republic) 1,300 words 

The well-known collective farm of which I am chairman is the result of 
an amalgamation of eleven poor farms. It is now rich, with a cash income of 
16 million rubles. We are going to handle our members’ personal taxes and 
compulsory deliveries, to save their time; we are building a secondary school 
with a special eleventh class for farm cadres; and are concentrating and re- 
building the villages covered by the farm. 


N. K. Baibakov (Chairman of Gosplan USSR) 4,500 words 


The draft Directives have been prepared by Gosplan (under the instruc- 
tions of the Central Committee and in contact with Gosek) on the principles, 
as decided by the CC, of continued faster development in producer goods than 
consumer goods, rapid improvement of agriculture, technological progress, 
and improvement in the standard of living. The long-term plans of the East 
European countries and of China have been taken into account. 

The high target for productivity of labour is feasible in the light of the 
planned new machinery and technological methods, the raising of minimum 
pay, reduction of hours and improvement of conditions generally. 

Gosplan was unable to provide for complete abolition by 1960 of the use 
of food for industrial alcohol, but the CC insists, and we shall find a way. 
The food involved would keep all Transcaucasia [nine million people] 
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in bread for two years and in potatoes for six years. Moreover, oil as the raw 
material is much cheaper. This case, however, shows that cost reduction is 
not merely a financial matter. 

Gosplan, Gosek and the Ministries have tried in this five-year plan to avoid 
the costly mistakes made formerly in location of new enterprises, but it is 
obvious that our study of the possibilities of various areas has been inadequate. 
The new scale of trans-Urals industrialization requires three million more 
wage earners there, and housing in proportion, by 1960. Our European terri- 
tory is to get enough additional natural gas and hydro-electricity to replace 
§5 million tons of coal in 1960. - 

We have working parties in many areas to assist in local planning and in the 
collaboration of enterprises, so as to eliminate glaring cases of unnecessary 
transport. The results of their work will be incorporated in the details of the 
sixth plan, which will not be long delayed. It is true that detailed annual and 
Ministerial breakdowns of the fifth plan were never made. As delegates have 
complained, many government decisions on new constructions were never 
obeyed. The reason is, in part, that Ministries proposed too many big con- 
struction schemes — all of them on the most excellent grounds — and got 
them accepted by the government, with the result that work on some of them 
had in due course to be stopped or very much slowed down. The lesson is 
that we must not overload the plan. Ministries and republic governments 
must cope with minor difficulties themselves instead of running to the USSR 
government. The Gosplans of the republics need more qualified staff capable 
of making suggestions for the entire economy of their areas, including the 
enterprises under central Ministries and not just those under local ad- 
ministration. 

The suggestions made since the draft directives were published number 
several thousand. Including those made at this congress, they fall broadly 
into two kinds: proposals for particular constructions, modernizations and im- 
provements of output; and proposals concerning wages, conditions, housing, 
etc. Most of the proposals have been studied by Gosplan and are summed up 
in certain recommendations we have made to the CC and the government. 
Meantime, the draft Directives require amendment to include the proposals 
on hours, wages, pensions, etc., made in Khrushchov’s report, inclusion of 
certain towns in the gas pipe lines, Latvian power stations, horticulture and 
viticulture in Uzbekistan, etc. But the Directives are not really concerned with 
detail, and once they are approved by this Congress we shall take fully into 
account all the proposals and requests made here when we elaborate the full 
plan. 

Our next task will be to prepare a draft of the general plan for the next few 
quinquennia, which will deal with the problem of overtaking the United 
States, and in association with which the new party programme is to be 
drafted. 


T. S. Maltsev (Kurgan Province) 3,400 words 


As a practical agriculturist whose work lies in the sphere of interaction 
between plant life, the soil and the cultivation of the soil, I am acutely aware 
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of the need for work on the most general laws of process, which is done by 
philosophy, in addition to work on the particular laws of process done by 
agricultural science. I therefore urge the philosophers to come down out of 
the clouds of words, down to the sciences and to the practice of interrelations 
such as is pursued in agriculture, which they can help by their understanding 
of the laws of process, and from which they can draw in their own work on the 
laws of process. Not being a philosopher, nor a professional scientist, I rely 
on practical experience and on my reflections upon it, together with what 
help I can get from science and from materialist dialectics. The theory of 
necessary decline in soil fertility is erroneous. If it were true, the soil as such 
could not have come into being. If we consider the soil historically, as a pro- 
cess of formation connected with the growth and decomposition of plants, we 
see that in nature the fertility of the soil increases, since each generation of 
plants (taking subsistence for its growth from the unlimited air as well as 
from the humus contributed to the soil through the medium of bacteria by 
its predecessors) contributes in its own decomposition more to the soil than 
it took from the soil. Dialectics tells us that nature is a process of composition 
and decomposition. Our cultivation of crops must be so conducted as to work 
with this law. We must so manage things, in accordance with locality and 
conditions, as to gain the maximum advantage from the operation of the laws 
of plant life and soil structure within this general law of process. I submit 
the methods developed in my area, which are now spreading widely, in the 
light both of their proved efficacy in practice and of these theoretical con- 
siderations. The essence of my method is to allow the humus to remain and 
to accumulate in the top part of the soil as in nature, instead of continually 
moving it lower down, as is done by normal ploughing. The details of this 
method, however, have been developed for many years in accordance with 
local conditions and should not be mechanically copied elsewhere. We are 
getting excellent crops and we withstood the very severe drought of last year 


' without the catastrophes of 1911 and 1921. Our costs per ton of grain in 


terms of money and labour are low and continue to decline. We do not use 
fertilizer but we think that Lysenko’s method of applying fertilizer in small 
doses is valuable and could be combined with our methods. 


V. A. Malyshev 3,400 words 


The yield of investment in heavy industry is declining: the amount of 
investment in building and new plant required in relation to capacity has 
risen in each quinquennium. There is a theory among project-makers that 
this trend is unavoidable, owing to the increasing quality and range of pro- 
ducts. This factor does exist, but it can be more than offset by bold techno- 
logical innovation and by making full use of existing Soviet and foreign 
experience. For example, scrutiny and revision of the Oil Ministry’s projects 
for two new refineries has resulted in reducing their cost estimates by a 
thousand million rubles. By having fewer but more complex installations 
and automation, the overall space of each refinery, as also the size of its 
staff and thus of the housing construction, are greatly reduced. I give similar 
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examples in the designing of thermal power stations, iron and steel works and 
heavy engineering plant. Widespread introduction of proved new technology 
in non-ferrous metals, cellulose, the beet sugar and other industries using 
agricultural raw materials, would lead to immense economies. Our indus- 
trialists and engineers have become too much used to the old ways, within 
which part of the work can be mechanized or automatized, but such sectional 
gains of productivity are almost cancelled by the general backwardness, as 
in the Donets mines. What we must have to make use of the new techno- 
logical process is complete redesigning of shops and entire works on the 
principle (which is emphasized in the draft Directives) of comprehensive 
mechanization and, on that basis, comprehensive automation. Without new 
technological processes automation may be unwise, as is shown by the feeble 
results of its introduction at the ball-bearing works. 


B. P. Beshchev (Minister of Railways) 2,400 words 


Increased productivity of railway labour has made it possible to reduce 
costs by 25 per cent in the past five years and thus to reduce freight charges, 
which we expect to reduce still more. The criticisms of the railways made 
at this Congress will receive active attention. The Ministry’s long-term 
attention is dominated by the programme of reconstruction of the permanent 
way and abolition, in the main, of steam traction. But the Ministries which 
make electric and diesel locomotives are taking too long to get new types into 
serial production (three years in one instance) and they are charging unfairly 
high prices based on the cost of experimental models. The Ministry of 
Transport Construction is letting down both the track re-laying programme 
and the railwaymen’s housing plan. Average freight distances rose again, 
unfortunately, in the past five years, due to bad geographical planning, to 
construction delays in the coal, oil, timber, grain storage and beet refining 
industries, and to a certain reluctance to use waterways. 


V. A. Kucherenko 3,500 words 


The construction Ministries and the new Moscow building monopoly are 
now increasing productivity fairly fast, but analyses made by Gosstroi (the 
State Committee for Construction) show how very large are the improve- 
ments that may be derived from more specialization and from more regular 
supplies to building sites. Most of the country’s 8,200 building firms are far 
too small, and the powerful opposition to the necessary amalgamations has 
been successful for too long. Gosplan, Gosek and Gosstroi aim to reduce 
building time to two-thirds or a half. For industrial construction there are 
1,100 project-making offices employing 240,000 people, of whom half work 
in Moscow and Leningrad, far from the centres of most new construction: 
plans for the amalgamation and shifting of these offices are in hand. The pro- 
gramme for prefabrication of building parts depends to a great extent on the 
engineering Ministries’ ability to provide enough machinery, up to the 
standard of the best foreign makes, for the cement and reinforced concrete 
industries. 
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We are now planning to a cost of a thousand rubles per square metre for 
well equipped housing, and are giving much attention to the organization of 
architects’ competitions and public inspection of full-size models of new 
designs for houses, including new domestic equipment. Ninety per cent of 
urban housing and much of the associated public works is built by the central 
Ministries, each for its own workers, with little reference to each other or to 
the town soviet. Recent attempts to give the local government authorities 
more rights in this respect have not improved the dangerous and wasteful 
chaos of unco-ordinated jerrybuilding and inadequate drainage. The only 
way out is to allocate all the housing funds and responsibilities to the town 
soviets and let them get on with it as the proper masters in their own domains. 


V. V. Matskevich (USSR Minister of Agriculture) 3,400 words 


Present harvesting machinery leads to great losses of grain and waste of 
labour. The high target for grain in the draft Directives cannot be reached 
without the necessary harvesting equipment and appropriate organization of 
its use. Calculations show how much maize we could get from another 4,000 
million rubles investment in the hot dry areas. The meat targets depend 
largely on increases in pigs and poultry. One reason for the ineffectiveness 
of local opposition to the unsuitable crops that were decreed from the centre 
was the lack of any costing system, so that objections could not be rationally 
based. Agriculture now uses only one per cent of the national electricity 
supply, supplemented by the same amount of current from small local gene- 
rators, and three-quarters of the collective farms have no electricity. It is 
high time to organize rural electrification systematically. The plan does not 
provide for enough agricultural machinery and transport, irrigation in the 
southern areas, and fertilizers. Bulganin criticized the Ministry for using its 
repair and servicing depots to make spare parts, electric generators, radiators, 
tools, etc. This production is the last thing we desire, but the MTS and 
farms must have these things and we do not get them from the industrial 
Ministries; Gosplan and Gosek push us into making them ourselves, and even 
so, not all of this miserable but costly output is allowed to reach the MTS and 
the farms. Moreover, our best repair depots and engineering shops have been 
taken away from us. 

The Ministry has been reorganized: formerly a stern controller over the 
details of the farms’ activities, it is now becoming a central general organizer of 
off-farm supplies and promoter of farm efficiency. Its provincial departments 
are now chiefly concerned with administration of the MTS (and, through 
them, the off-farm procurements) and with running local experimental ad- 
visory and seed centres, into which the former rather impractical research 
institutions are being transformed. 


A. G. Sheremetyev (Minister of Iron and Steel) 2,000 words 


It is only by the fullest use of new technology in all sections of the industry 
that we can reach the unprecedented annual increases set for the sixth 
quinquennium. Shortage of thin steel sheet, already serious, will become 
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critical without the necessary help from various Ministries in quickly in- 
stalling the projected continuous and semi-continuous mills, At the Ministry 
we have prepared a draft of the necessary measures which we are submitting 
to the government. Our great weakness ever since the war has been in the slow 
construction of new plant, especially on the iron ore side, so that although 
the known deposits are abundant, the shortage of ore now threatens the mills, 


I, A. Kairov (RSFSR Minister of Education) 2,100 words 


In 1930 we began to introduce universal elementary education (which is 
not yet working quite smoothly) and in 1960 the party intends to have uni- 
versal secondary education until 17. This aim, together with the abolition of 
third-shift teaching and replacement of unfit school premises, requires 
construction of 7,000 new schools in the RSFSR. The Ministry is working 
with Gosplan and the local authorities on the rational location of these new 
schools. The Central Committee’s proposal for boarding-schools is heartily 
welcomed by the teaching profession as a means of providing the children 
whose parents cannot do so with proper control. 

The complaints of Khrushchov, Bulganin and Voroshilov at the Ministry’s 
slow implementation of the XIX Party Congress decision on polytechnical 
education are justified, though we did introduce Labour and Practical Work 
as a new subject, and we do have such successes as effective preparation of 
hybrid maize seed by the pupils in some schools. We are now preparing 
inclusion in the curriculum of three new subjects — the principles of Agricul- 
ture, Machines and Electrotechnics; the physics, chemistry and natural 
history curricula are being changed towards more connection with the 
practical side; time is being provided for practical work in factories, MTS 
and farms; pupils will be given a preliminary training while at school in a 
trade of their choice; and more attention will be given to domestic science 
training. Certain matters of secondary importance are being removed from 
the curricula and textbooks. The teachers’ training colleges are being 
reorganized to provide a five-year course, and they now offer a special course 
of one year for people with higher technical education to become teachers of 
Agriculture, Machines and Electrotechnics. 

In the process of its formation during the past two decades, Soviet secon- 
dary education acquired a strong Arts bias along the lines of preparation for 
higher education. While this has now to be corrected, we must not forget that 
polytechnical education can flourish only upon a sound basis of general 
education. Nor is it less true that labour is an excellent gue of the 
character and energy of the young. 

Already all the secondary schools in some towns have workshops, and local 
factories help with equipment, but full polytechnical development needs big 
supplies. We have been allocated 75,000 metal-working and woodworking 
lathes, and so forth. In other respects also we need big supplies, such as 
10,000 electricity generators to replace paraffin lamps in rural schools, film 
equipment for all secondary schools, desks that do not endanger health, pens 
and rubbers that do not make learning a misery, sufficient paper allocations 
for textbooks and copybooks, cheaper and better quality school uniforms. 
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Our pedagogical science fully deserves to share the censure dealt at this con- 
gress to the social sciences. Our research workers have concentrated on the 
writings of past educators and on vapid general observations when proper 
investigation of a single fact of current experience would have been more 
useful. We are eliminating the cult of an individual, which was deeply 
entrenched in the textbooks, even in the ABC’s. 


S. G. Ragimov (Azerbaijan republic) 2,800 words 
We are doing all we can to cheapen the extraction of oil and find new 
deposits. The big Minchegaur hydro-power station, now completed, still 
leaves us with a tense power problem, due in part to lack of transmission lines 
and substaticns. House-building plans are large, but quite inadequate, 
especially in Baku and Sumgait. In order to abolish third shifts in the schools 
of Baku and somewhat reduce the number of children at second shifts, we 
have to build over 300 schools by 1960. The government and Central Com- 
mittee accepted our request for a factory to make cotton cultivators which we 
badly need, but the Ministry of Agricultural Machinery insists on using the 
factory to make other implements which are sent to Central Asia, and we 
cannot get redress. The Ministry of Timber is disrupting our construction 
programme by shortfalls of supply. Nitrate fertilizers are much needed and 
easily produced in Azerbaijan but the Ministry of Chemicals still disregards 
the government’s order to resume construction of the plant that was begun 
in 1934. We want to add to our five-year plan a factory for toilet fittings 
(lack of which is holding up the housing programme), certain railway 
developments to improve Baku and open new areas, and a new reservoir for 
Baku (which should be paid for by the Oil Ministry, whose works now use 
the town’s very inadequate supply of drinking water). 


M. D. Kovrigina (USSR Minister of Health) 2,800 words 
The machines and the millions of tons of this and that in the plan should 
be seen in terms of better health and longer lives of people. Our mortality 
rate is now under half of what it was in 1940. The cardio-vascular diseases 
constitute our chief killer, especially in middle age and amongst the intellec- 
tual and administrative occupations: rational working times and more holidays 
are essential for sufferers. Our infantile mortality is still high and its reduction 
is urgent, but the 1951-55 plan for new creches in the towns was only half 
fulfilled, while in the farms the seasonal creches are fewer than pre-war. I ask 
for extension of maternity leave from 77 to 112 days (as was the case up to 
1939) to save lives of infants, and immediate reduction of the working-day 
by two hours for pregnant women and mothers of children under seven, with- 
out reduction of pay. Industrial working conditions are an important factor 
in health, and are improving, but not enough. The industrial Ministries and 
works managers show shocking disregard of the laws on air and water pollu- 
tion. Our medical profession (now the largest in the world in proportion to 
population) should be much more fairly distributed; and the health services 
should be nationalized (at present over 30 Ministries have their own hospitals, 
and sanatoria are run by a hundred different bodies). 
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SUMMARY OF THE 
T. D. Lysenko (Academician) 1,900 words 


Science is the theoretical side of practice, and all its problems derive from 
practice. But some biologists do not know agricultural practice, so they see 
only physical and chemical laws in biology, missing the specifically biological, 
whereas Michurinist biology provides true knowledge of plants and animals and 
thus the power to improve them. Good biological science shows how a tenth or 
fifth of the quantities of fertilizers now used may suffice; how dry farming 
may be done in the new lands; how hybrid maize seed may be best obtained 
for each area; how animals may be improved by cross-breeding; how to 
improve the potato crops. As a non-member of the party, I thank this 
Congress for inviting me to address it. 


G. S. Khlamov (Minister of the Tractor and Agricultural 
Machinery Industry) 2,400 words 

Our new criteria in designing machines are to suit different soil conditions 
and to reduce operating labour. Soviet agriculture is in some respects poorly 
mechanized and we have something to learn from the Americans and British. 
To reach our plan targets we must double the productivity of labour in our 
factories, which can be done by specializing and modernizing them. 


S. Kamalov (Uzbek republic) 1,800 words 


The speedy growth of our economy in the last quinquennium is to be sur- 
passed in the next, but we need more power-stations and natural gas develop- 
ment than is planned, more geological surveying and certain new railways. 
Our villages are keen to modernize their housing and to build schools, but 
the central Ministries of Timber and Railways are letting them down. 


I. A. Benediktov (USSR Minister of State Farms) 2,200 words 


The weight of state farms in Soviet agriculture is planned to increase, 
mostly by their grain-growing in the new lands and by undertaking specialized 
vegetable growing near the big towns and industrial crops such as cotton and 
sugar beet. We lack a keen business attitude. We could grow more food more 
cheaply and turn losses into profits by reducing administrative and auxiliary 
staffs (30 per cent have already gone), by amalgamating the smaller state 
farms, by fully using existing opportunities for meat, dairy and poultry, and 
— above all — by keener use in each farm of its investment allocations. There 
is no reason why we should not get labour input down to 10 man-hours per 
ton for grain by 1960, and thus reach American and British labour efficiency 
in grain. 


P. F. Lomako (USSR Minister of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy) 2,100 words 

The metals produced by this Ministry comprise 63 of Mendeleyev’s 
elements. Production has risen well since 1950, but has not made use of new 
methods quickly enough in refining. Our high output plan for 1960 involves 
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nearly a thousand million tons of mining work, which can be reached only by 
keeping abreast of new technology. We depend heavily on the engineering, 
chemicals and construction Ministries. 


M. A. Evseyenko (USSR Minister of the Oil Industry) 2,200 words 

Extraction is developing fast in the new centres, and many more deposits 
have been found. The manufacture and installation of pipe lines for oil and 
natural gas is becoming a major industry. The requests made at this Congress 
for inclusion of various towns in the natural gas supply plan will be carefully 
considered. The scale of refinery construction in the sixth five-year plan 
requires a complete overhaul of project-making, building and refining methods, 
which is now well under way. The Ministry is now facing up to its responsi- 
bilities in producing industrial alcohol, detergents, etc. from oil and natural 
gas. The railways are causing severe difficulties: in the first 54 days of this 
year (up to yesterday) the quantity of oil and oil products which they failed 
to carry reached a million tons. The Ministry of Power Stations must complete 
the transmission lines and power stations for the chief new oil regions more 
urgently, and the Ministry for Construction of Oil Enterprises will have to 
be better equipped to provide for our output plan. Industrialization in Siberia 
necessitates the discovery there of oil and gas resources. 


THE STATUTE ON THE SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS OF 
_ THE PUBLIC PROKUROR' 


The Statute on the Supervisory Functions of the Public Prokuror in the 
USSR?, issued on May 24th, 1955, is one of the basic documents in the drive 
for the restoration of revolutionary legality which followed the liquidation of 
the Beria group.* According to Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, no. 6 (p. 17) the 
Prokuror’s supervising powers have been restored and strengthened. Elabora- 
ting the very general provisions of article 113 of the Constitution,‘ the Statute 
makes the Public Prokuror responsible for ensuring the strict observation of the 
law by all the organs of the Soviet state, and, in its capacity as the Prosecuting 
Magistracy, for the enforcement of the law against individual law-breakers. 
The Public Prokuror is a state authority concerned with legal aspects only; 
its function, according to article 2 of the Statute, is to guard ‘the rights and 
the legally protected interests’* of individual citizens (‘in political, labour, 
housing, and other personal and property issues’) and of state institutions 
and enterprises, collective farms, co-operatives and other public organizations. 
So long as there has been no violation of interests protected by law, the Public 
Prokuror has no right to interfere (in other words, he is not concerned with the 
question of whether or not policies are correct). On the other hand, as we 
shall see, he has the right to approach the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, which is the highest legislative body in the country. 
According to article 114 of the Constitution, the Prokuror General (the head 
of the Prokuror service) is elected by the Supreme Soviet for seven years. The 
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length of his term of office, which exceeds the duration of each legislative 
chamber, tends to give him professional rather than political status. Accord- 
ing to article 117 of the Constitution and Chap. VI of the present Statute, the 
Public Prokuror’s office is strictly hierarchical in structure: all its organs are 
subordinated solely to the Prokuror General ‘independently of any local 
organizations’ (article 117 of the Constitution). 

Article 3 of the Statute lists the functions of the Public Prokuror as follows: 
he 


(1) watches over the strict application of the law by all the ministries, the 
departments and institutions and enterprises subordinated to them, by the 
executive and administrative organs of the local soviets of working people’s 
deputies, by co-operative and other public organizations, and by individual 
officials (dolzhnostnye litsa) and [all other] citizens; 

(2) institutes criminal proceedings against persons committing crimes; 
(3) sees to it that the organs of inquiry and of preliminary investigation do 
not transgress the law; 

(4) watches that the sentences, judgments and decisions on matters of law 
and procedure by the courts are in conformity with the law and sufficiently 
well grounded; 

(5) sees to it that the sentences are carried out in accordance with the law; 


(6) sees to it that strict legality is observed in the treatment of prison in- 
mates. 


Only the second of these points corresponds to the usual task of a public 
prosecution; the fourth exceeds these tasks in so far-as the Prokuror’s duty to 
appeal, or to contest even final judgments of the courts by the procedure of 
supervision, is in no way confined to defending the interests of the prosecu- 
tion (i.e. to appeals against judgments regarded as too lenient); points 3, 5 
and 6 make it abundantly clear that the Prokuror is called upon to defend as 
much the rights of the accused and of the convict as the public interest in the 
punishment of the guilty. Point 1 exceeds the functions associated in any non- 
communist country with those of the public attorney; it may be regarded as a 
peculiar substitute for functions arising in other countries from the right of 
the aggrieved party to appeal to the general, or to particular administrative, 
courts against acts of the state administration. In accordance with the general 
rejection of the division of powers in the Soviet system, the Prokuror’s check 
on the acts of the administration ultimately amounts to an appeal against the 
administrative authority, or the local government (up to the republican level), 
to the highest legislative authority. On the other hand, it exceeds the provi- 
sions made by the Western legal systems for supervising the administration, 
for, as we shall see, this exercise is not confined to dealing with complaints by 
aggrieved individuals: on the contrary, the Prokuror is obliged to take the 
initiative in discovering illegalities in the administrative acts submitted to 
The exercise of the Prokuror’s functions, as enumerated in points 1, 3, 4, 5 
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and 6 of article 3, is regulated in detail by chapters II to V of the Statute. 
There is no special chapter to define the exercise of function 2, as the rights 
of the public prosecution are regulated by the code of criminal procedure. 
Article 11 defines the competence of the Prokuror in collecting information 
on how the law is applied by institutions and individuals: 


The Prokuror General of the USSR, the Prokurors of the union and 
autonomous republics, the Prokuorrs of the territories, provinces, autono- 
mous provinces, national regions, districts and cities, and also the military 
and transport Prokurors within the limits of their powers are entitled: 


(1) to demand and obtain the orders, instructions, decisions, directives, 
enactments and other documents issued by the ministries and departments 
and the institutions and enterprises subordinated to them, by the executive 
and administrative organs of the local soviets, by co-operative and other 
public organizations, and by individual officials — in order to check up 
whether these acts are in conformity with the law; 


(2) to request of the heads of ministries, departments, institutions, enter- 
prises, executive or administrative organizations of the local soviets, 
co-operative and other public organizations, and individual officials that 
they should furnish the required documents and data; 


(3) to make investigation on the spot on the application of the law upon the 
receipt of statements, complaints, and other information about infringe- 
ments of the law; 


(4) to demand, on the basis of the available information about infringements 
of the law, that the heads of ministries, departments, institutions, enterprises, 
executive and administrative organs of the local soviets, co-operative and 
other public organizations, as well as individual officials, should institute 
investigations into, and inspection of, the work of subordinated institutes, 
enterprises, and organizations, and individual officials; 

(5) to request from officials and [other] citizens personal explanations about 
infringements of the law. 


As a rule the Prokuror will use these powers as soon as there is reason to 
suspect a violation of the law. One of his main sources of information in this 
respect is mentioned in point 3: the Prokurors receive a great many complaints 
from citizens who feel that someone’s rights have been violated; in order to 
obtain such information all the more easily, the Prokurors also travel specially 
to the factories and farms. Point 5 deals not only with one of the means of 
collecting information but also with the simplest and least formal way of 
reacting to it: in the ordinary cases when the rights the workers enjoy in the 
factories, or the rules governing the allocation of housing are violated, a 
telephone call from the Prokuror to the factory manager or municipal housing 
manager may be sufficient to ensure the removal of the source of the grievance 
and, if necessary, a reprimand for those responsible. ® 

A more formal method of intervention is the protest which may be lodged 
by the Prokuror either with the authority which has issued the contested direc- 
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tive or with an authority superior to it; the protest must be considered within 
ten days; until such consideration is given, the execution of any decision 
involving disciplinary measures against some individual is suspended (article 
13). If the authority against which the protest has been directed does not 
follow it up, a senior Prokuror may submit the protest to a higher body in the 
Soviet hierarchy. In theory a protest, if it is supported by the Prokuror 
General, can reach the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR; in 
practice, however, such instances have not occurred, for protests are either 
dealt with by the state organ to which they are addressed or by its immediate 
seniors, or else they are revoked by the higher procuratorial organs, on the 
grounds that they are not sufficiently justified. Professor Golunsky’ lists the 
following examples of cases where such protests have been successful: the 
case of a doctor whose flat was given to another person while she attended 
qualification courses; the case of a 65-year old kolkhoz-member who was 
made to pay the agricultural tax in direct contravention of the clearly stated 
provision of the law; a directive from the provincial health department 
advising a manager that mothers of normally developed children who were 
over seven months old need not be given a statutory feeding break to which, 
according to article 134 of the labour code, they are entitled for the whole 
feeding period; the decision of a provincial pension office to revoke the pen- 
sion which the district office had granted to an injured worker, on the grounds 
that the accident had occurred on a Sunday when he worked in the factory 
without special orders from the manager (but in the interests of the factory); 
a directive from the deputy Minister of the Food Industry of the RSFSR, 
whereby the workers of the state farms of a trust which had restricted its 
agricultural operations were to be transferred to construction work without 
being asked for their assent, which is required by article 37 of the labour 
code in the event of the transfer of workers from one enterprise to another. 
With the exception of the last mentioned, the violations of the law against 
which successful protests were lodged had occurred on the district or pro- 
vincial levels, but it was only in the third case that the protest was lodged with 
the higher (i.e. republican) authority. 

Apart from the protest which is directed against specific violations of the 
law, the Prokuror may also resort to remonstrance (predstavleniye, art. 16 
of the Statute) against numerous infringements of a more general nature. 
Golunsky mentions cases when administrative authorities gave improper 
treatment to complainants, or delayed, beyond the terms permitted by law, 
making decisions on complaints. He also cites frequent violations of labour 
and pension regulations, offences against socialist property and so forth. In 
more serious cases the Prokuror’s range of activity is extended from discover- 
ing violations of the law to prosecuting those responsible. 

Chapter III of the Statute opens with a definition of the tasks of the 
Prokuror in his function as public prosecutor. 

Article 17 says the Prokuror General of the USSR and the Prokurors 
subordinated to him, in order to see to it that the work of the organs of 
inquiry and preliminary investigation proceeds in strict conformity with the 
law, must 
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(1) prosecute the persons guilty of crimes, and ensure that no crime 
remains undetected and no criminal escapes justice; 

(2) keep a strict watch that no citizen is subjected to a legal and un- 
warranted prosecution or any other illegal curtailment of his rights; 

(3) see to it that the organs of inquiry and preliminary investigation 
adhere strictly to the procedure of criminal investigation, as laid down 
by law. 


While the check on public administration, which is exercised by the Pro- 
kuror, consists in drawing the attention of higher administration organs to the 
shortcomings observed, and the part he plays in the revision of court sentences 
(Chapter IV) consists in appeals to the higher courts, the Prokurors, in acting 
as public prosecutors, or in supervising the execution of punishments, are 
taking direct action under their own responsibility (towards the Prokuror 
General who is immediately responsible to the Supreme Soviet). Article 18 
of the Statute defines the Prokuror’s obligations in ordering or sanctioning 
arrests: 


the Prokuror ensures that no one is arrested except by decision of the court 
or with the Prokuror’s sanction. 

In deciding the question of whether or not to sanction the arrest the 
Prokuror is obliged to examine thoroughly all the materials providing the 
grounds for the need for arrest, and in case of necessity personally to 
interrogate the person to be arrested. 


The following two articles of the Statute define the Prokuror’s powers in 
the procedure of investigation: 


Article 19: the Prokuror, in the course of supervising the investigation of 
crimes, has the right: 


(1) to give directives to the organs of inquiry (doznaniye) and pre- 
liminary investigation concerning the investigation of crimes, the choice, 
amendment or abrogation of the means of safeguarding the investigation 
(presecheniye), and concerning the search for criminals in hiding: 

(2) to demand that the organs of inquiry and preliminary investigation 
should submit to him for checking purposes the criminal cases, documents, 
materials and other information on crimes committed; 

(3) to take part in the preliminary investigation and inquiry in criminal 
cases and, when necessary, to carry out his own investigations in any case 
that may arise; 

(4) to return criminal cases to the organs of inquiry and preliminary 
investigation, with his instructions to pursue an additional investigation; 

(5) to abrogate illegal and unwarranted decisions made by the organs 
of inquiry and preliminary investigation; 

(6) to remove from the further conduct of some investigation or inquiry 
any investigator or interrogator if he has committed an infringement of the 
law in investigating the case; 
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(7) to withdraw any case from the organ of inquiry and to transfer it to 
the organ of preliminary investigation, or to transfer the case from one 
organ of preliminary investigation to another, so as to ensure the fullest 
and most objective investigation of the case; 


(8) to instruct the organs of inquiry that they should carry out certain 
acts of investigation in cases which are being dealt with by the investigators 
attached to the Public Prokuror, including in particular the detention, 
presentation, and arrest of the criminal, measures of search and seizure, 
the tracking down of criminals in hiding; 

(g) to terminate criminal prosecutions on the grounds provided by the 
law. 


Article 20: the instructions given, under the law of procedure, by the 
Prokuror to the organs of inquiry and preliminary investigation in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the criminal cases they are pursuing are 
binding on these organs. 


In the USSR there are three hierarchies of investigation organs: those of the 
Public Prokuror which take the initiative in investigating the more serious 
offences; those of the ordinary police (militsia) which wages the current struggle 
against crime; and those subject to the Committee for State Security attached 
to the Council of Ministers of the USSR (the political police). The great 
importance of the definition of the Prokuror’s powers of investigation, as quoted 
above, is that those powers are not restricted to cases prosecuted by his own 
apparatus or by the militsia; the organs of the political police, too, have to 
follow his directives in issues of opening and continuing prosecutions and in 
making arrests; they have to submit to him all the materials of their investiga- 
tions and to supplement them in such respects as he may require; they may 
be withdrawn from the continuing investigations of certain cases, and can be 
prosecuted themselves whenever they violate the rules of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. According to the decision of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
of April 7th, 1956, On the Structure of the Apparatus of the Prokuror General 
of the USSR,’ a special department of this apparatus is responsible for the — 
supervision of investigations carried out by the organs of state security. 

While the Prokuror directs, by means of continuous management, the 
investigations carried out by his own apparatus, his powers of intervening with 
the investigations which are carried out by the other two apparatuses are 
naturally restricted to directives on individual issues and, if general short- 
comings or tendencies to violations of the law are observed, to remonstrances. 


Article 21: the Prokuror must, within the time limit laid down by law, 
examine complaints addressed to or received by him about the actions of 
the organs of inquiry and preliminary investigation, and inform the com- 
plainants of his decision on these complaints. 

Chapter IV of the Statute deals with the way the Prokuror supervises the 
legality and justification of court decisions (in this field he is of course not 


only concerned with the formal observation of the law, but also beenes the 
correction of incorrect judgments). 
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Article 23 of the Statute summarizes his functions as established by the 
codes of criminal and civil procedure: 


The Prokuror General of the USSR and the Prokurors subordinated to. 
him, 
(1) attend the preliminary (rasporyadiielnye) sessions of the courts; 


(2) take part in the hearing of criminal and civil cases by the courts, and 
give their conclusions on questions arising in the course of ‘the court 
examination; 


(3) support the case for the prosecution in court when criminal cases 
are tried; 


(4) file suits by civil procedure or present civil law claims in criminal 
cases, and support the suits in court if this is required for the protection of 
the state or public interests or the rights and lawful interests of the citizens; 


(5) lodge protests by means of the procedure laid down by law, against 
illegal and groundless sentences and decisions in matters of law and pro- 
cedure, and decrees issued by the courts; 


(6) give their opinions on criminal and civil cases which are being 
examined by a higher ranking court in pursuance of complaints and 
protests; 


(7) supervise the execution of court sentences. 


Point 5 is reinforced by the right of the Prokurors, within the limits of their 
competence, to request the courts that they should submit to them any 
criminal law case or civil law suit for review for the purpose of supervision 
(dlya proverki v poryadke nadzora — article 24). Protests against judgments 
and against decisions on procedural questions which have acquired legal force 
can be lodged by the Prokurors from the provincial (in the case of the military 
Prokurors: from the Army District) level upwards; under the legislation of 
1954-5 these courts are authorized to revise court decisions by the procedure 
of supervision.* These protests may be lodged by the Prokuror General work- 
ing at the court or by any of his direct seniors competent to protest judgments 
passed by any court of the USSR or one of its constituent republics (art. 
25). Protests against court decisions can be withdrawn by the Prokuror who 
has lodged them, as well as by any one of his direct superiors before they have 
been heard by the court (art. 26); by contrast with the Prokuror’s protests 
in matters of administration (see above, p. 206) they do not automatically 
lead to a suspension of the court decision but this happens only if it is re- 
quested by the Prokuror General or by the Prokuror of the Union Republic 
concerned (art. 27). The Prokuror General must take part in the plenary 
meetings of the Supreme Courts of the USSR (art. 28); in doing so he is 
entitled to suggest the issuing of general directives on jurisdiction (art. 30) 
(R. A. Rudenko, Prokuror General of the USSR, states that this right is 
still not used enough — Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, 1956, no. 3, p. 20). 
If he believes that a decision of the plenary session of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR (i.e. of the highest judicial organ) does not conform to the law, 
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he is obliged to make a remonstrance to the praesidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR (art. 29). This ruling obviously settles the question as to whether 
the Soviet court can be a source of law as distinct from merely applying and 
interpreting the will of the legislator:* since the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet is itself the legislator, a rejection of a remonstrance lodged by the 
Prokuror General (if it is warranted by the letter of the law) would amount 
to an amendment of the law by the legislator. On the other hand, it is obli- 
gatory for a remonstrance to be lodged against a decision of the plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR, if such a decision is formally 
incorrect: the Prokuror General’s failure to lodge such a remonstrance 
amounts to a recognition that, in his opinion, the judgment, decision or 
explanation issued by the Supreme Court is within the framework of existing 
law. Such a recognition may increase the stability of judicial practice without 
an explicit amendment of the law by the legislator. 

Chapter V of the Statute deals with the measures of supervising the com- 
pliance with the law in the prisons. 


Article 32: the Prokuror General of the USSR and the Prokurors 
subordinated to him must, within the limits of their powers, ensure that only 
such people are kept in prisons as have been taken into custody, either with 
the sanction of the Prokuror or by decision of a court, and that the legal 
norms governing the maintenance of prison inmates are observed. 

The organs of the Prokuror’s office are responsible for the observance of 
socialist law in the places of confinement. 


Article 33: the Prokuror must pay regular visits to the places of confine- 
ment, acquire direct knowledge of the work of their administration, 
suspend the execution of orders and instructions by the prison administra- 
tion which are contrary to the law, lodge protests against them by the pro- 
cedure prescribed, and also take steps to bring before the criminal or 
disciplinary courts persons guilty of violating the law in the places of 
confinement. 

Article 34: the Prokuror General must immediately release from con- 
finement anyone who has been illegally arrested or is illegally kept under 
arrest in the places of confinement. 


Article 35: in watching over the legality of detaining the prison inmates, 
the Prokuror General of the USSR and the Prokurors subordinated to him 
have the right 


(1) to visit at any time the places of confinement with unrestricted access 
to all the premises in order to check whether the norms of the regime of 
detention, as laid down by law, are observed; 

(2) to study the documents on the basis of which the detained have been 
deprived of their liberty; 

(3) to carry out personal interrogations of the detained; 

(4) to check the extent to which the orders and instructions of the prison 


administration, which determine the conditions and the regime of detention, 
conform to the law; 
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(5) to demand personal explanations from the members of the prison 
administration on account of violations of the laws governing detention. 


Article 36: the administration of a place of detention must, within 24 
hours, present to the Prokuror any complaints or applications addressed to 
him by a detained person. 

The Prokuror who has received a complaint or application from a de- 
tained person must examine it within the time limit fixed by law, take 
the necessary measures, and inform the complainant of his decision. 

The Prokuror must watch that the complaints and applications from the 
detained are transmitted without delay by the administration and the 
places of detention to the authorities or individual officials to whom they 
are addressed. 


Article 37: the administration of a place of detention must comply with 
suggestions made by the Prokuror regarding the observation of the rules 
of detention laid down by law. 


It follows that the Prokurors are directly responsible for the strict legality 
of punishment; the authorities managing the labour camps are not entitled 
to detain in them anyone not lawfully convicted by the courts, or to apply a 
prison regime not corresponding to the Code of Corrective Labour, as inter- 
preted by the Prokuror General and his subordinates. Although the Pro- 
kuror’s office, which lacks administrative powers of its own, can only give 
directives to the organizations under the Ministry of Internal Affairs, these 
organizations have been reduced to the status of auxiliary organs in the 
investigation of crime and in the execution of court sentences. On the other 
hand, ultimate responsibility for the observance of the law has been con- 
centrated in the hands of:a professional legal organ responsible not to the 
Supreme Court but to the highest legislator. 

Chapter VI of the Statute deals with the structure of the Prokuror’s office 
by detailing the existing regulations. In contrast to the courts, which are 
collegiate organs, the Prokuror system works by way of one-man management 
(edinonachalye); at each level decisions are taken in accordance with the 
instructions issued by its head and can be corrected by order of the higher 
ranking Prokuror.'° 

Orders issued by the Prokuror General can be revoked only by the Prae- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.* 

The hierarchy of the Prokurors corresponds to the hierarchy of the courts, 
with a special set of courts for the army, navy and transport (but no longer 
for the labour camps whose system of special courts has been abolished), 
and with a system of nominating all the offices from the top, i.e. by the Pro- 
kuror General of the USSR. The latter appears as Public Prosecutor in state 
trials of special importance (in any case his prosecution staff includes only 
‘investigators for particularly important cases’ — art. 50) but he is entitled to 
support any prosecution prepared by his juniors. 

As a rule, only graduates in law" who have had one year’s practice in junior 
posts, can be appointed as Prokurors or investigators but there is a provision 
for exceptions (presumably in favour of persons who have long administrative 
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practice, or very successful people’s judges who do not find time to graduate 
by correspondence courses). But care is taken to avoid confusion between the 
institution safeguarding the security of the law and the administrative and 
party machines. Service in the organs of the Prokuror’s office must not be 
combined with any other occupation, except academic teaching and research 
(art. 52). Of the established professional ranks, the highest appointment 
(apart from that of the Prokuror General himself) is made by the Praesidium 
of the Supreme Soviet directly, the three appointments ranking successively 
below that are made by the Praesidium in accordance with proposals made by 
the Prokuror General. The lower appointments are made directly by the 
Prokuror General (art. 56). 


R.S. 


1 'To translate the term Prokuror as current in the USSR by an exact English term 
is impossible, as the institution is peculiar to the Soviet system (with some ante- 
cedents in pre-revolutionary Russia). As readers will see from the extracts reproduced 
here, ‘public prosecutor’ would reflect only one, though an important, aspect of the 
prokuror’s activities, and encourage misunderstandings current in the West; this mis- 
leading translation, however, has so frequently been used in English language publica- 
tions that the use of the slightly more correct ‘Attorney-General’ might cause some 
readers to overlook his identity with the Public Prosecutor. In the circumstances I 
find it advisable to reproduce his Russian title; his functions are amply illustrated by 
the document. 

2 Polozheniye o Prokurorskom Nadzore v SSSR; Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 
of June 2oth, 1955; no. 9 (827), art. 222. We have only recently received this impor- 
tant document. 

3 CE. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 166ff. 

‘ “The Prokuror General of die USSR exercises supreme supervision (vysshy 
nadzor) over matters affecting the strict observation of the law by all the ministries and 
the institutions subordinated to them, as well as by individual officials (dolzhnostnye 
litsa) and all the other citizens of the USSR.’ Point 1 of the list of the Prokuror’s 
duties quoted below extends his supervisory functions by submitting to them the elected 
organs of state power and even co-operatives and other social organizations. 

* This formulation would seem to be redundant as it is difficult to define a subjec- 
tive right except by saying that it is an interest protected by law; the legislator may have 
intended both a possible inclusion of equity (so far as coverable by a reasonable 
interpretation of the laws) and the exclusion of general concepts of justice and policy 
from the field of procuratorial supervision. 

® In this and some other points of our commentary, we are using information given 
in a lecture on the organization and activity of the Prokuror in the USSR, prepared by 
Professor Golunsky, Director of the Institute of Criminalistics, for his lecture tour 
under the auspices of the Law Section of the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
USSR, London. We are indebted to the Law Section for permission to use the manu- 
script of Professor Golunsky’s lecture. 

7 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR no. 8 (850) art. 186. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 170-1. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 356ff. 

10 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 448ff. 

1 After the XX Party Congress an obligatory subject ‘On the Prokuror’s Supervisory 
Functions’ has been introduced in all faculties of Law. Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo, 1956, no. 5 publishes a report on a special conference devoted to the problems 
of teaching this subject and, as an article, Prof. Golunsky’s report at the conference. 


Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 1956, no. 8, p. 4, states that the lawyers’ attempts to produce 
a textbook have failed. 
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THE NEW BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Discussions on the function, organization and working-methods of the 
boarding schools proposed at the XX Congress were reported, both in the 
Teachers’ Gazette (April 18th and 25th), and in the press of the Republics 
(e.g. Bakinsky Rabochy, May 1oth and Kommunist, Erevan, May 19th). 
Contributions to these discussions were made by professional educationists 
(or heads of educational departments) and by workers and technicians of 
factories which arranged special discussion meetings on the subject (these 
include both factories with predominant female labour and the Gorky 
vehicle works). On May 8-1oth a meeting of the secretariat of the Central 
Committee (all its members took part) with educationists from all parts of the 
Union discussed the draft of a Statute on Boarding Schools elaborated by the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. ‘A number of important suggestions and 
amendments to this draft were made’;? many leading officials of educational 
authorities, who had tried to retard the establishment of the new boarding 
schools, were severely censured.? 

Subjects discussed range from details of architectural lay-out of buildings, 
the organization of games and the work of the Pioneer organizations to the 
very definition of the type of child which the new institution has to serve. 
The Kommunist (Erevan) article repeats Khrushchov’s statement that the 
new schools differ in their purpose from the pre-revolutionary aristocratic 
boarding schools. In the discussion in the Teachers’ Gazette, however, it was 
found necessary to argue against treating the new schools as intended for 
difficult or neglected children (for whom special ‘colonies’ are in existence), 
and a woman worker protested against a tendency to reserve them for the 
children of unmarried mothers or large families. The contributors to Kom- 
munist take it for granted that admission should be open for all children whose 
parents wish it but that preference should be given to orphans and to children 
of large families. The general tendency of the discussion was to favour the 
admission of children directly from the kindergarten. The Kommunist article 
argues, however, that educational results with very young children might be 
improved if they are admitted into well-established schools with definite 
traditions. On the other hand, a course of only one or two years might be 
too short to yield the desired educational result: hence it might be preferable 
to start with children of 11-15. Two parallel sets of forms could be established 
so that, in a two-shift system, full use can be made of class-rooms as well as 
of workshops and playing grounds (it appears to be generally assumed that 
forms should have about 25 pupils). With one exception,’ participants in 
the discussion assumed that the teaching programme should be that of the 
general secondary school, with normal provision for polytechnical education 
and for practical work in agriculture. At least one factory director suggested 
that every boarding school should be subordinated to a factory with the 
resulting benefits for the recruitment of its staff:° all the educationists partici- 
pating in the discussion, however, assumed that the new schools would come 
under the general educational authorities. 
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According to Kairov’s article published in Teachers’ Gazette June 27th, 
1956, preference in admissions should be given to children whose homes lack 
the necessary conditions for their education; Pravda, August 13th, 1956, 
specifies the preferred gtoups of children as orphans, children of unmarried 
mothers or of invalids, and also children from large families. Children of 
parents with large families or low incomes pay no fees whatever; parents in 
better circumstances have to pay part of the costs of the children’s mainten- 
ance, graded according to income.‘ More ambitious aims are expressed in 
the editorial of Pravda, June 28th, 1956 which envisages the boarding schools 
as eventually becoming main (osnovnot) institutions of general secondary and 
polytechnical education; with these aims in mind they should be organized on 
a territorial (and not on a factory) basis; their classes should also be attended 
by children living with their parents. The interpretation of the new schools 
as intended for the benefit of the Soviet élite, which was frequently expressed in 
the British press, has not the slightest foundation in the available evidence. 

With the exception of those participants in the discussion who want the 
new schools to be attached to particular factories, Khrushchov’s suggestion 
is generally accepted that they should be established in fine healthy sur- 
roundings, in suburban districts or in the countryside. Games should be on 
a broad basis and not just dominated by an interest in training future sports- 
men. Artistic and similar activities should be developed so as to encourage 
all the children’s potential capacities. Many women workers participating 
in the discussion in the Azerbaidzhan Hosiery Factory wanted boys and girls 
to be educated together from the beginning.’ Different opinions about the 
extent to which responsibility for the children’s education should be shared 
with the home were possibly connected with disagreements about whether 
the new schools should essentially aim at helping the normal working mother, 
or should rather tend to cater for the somewhat neglected child. In the 
Teachers’ Gazette, April 18th, 1956, a woman worker says she wants to have 
her child at home every Sunday, if possible for the whole week-end, and in 
the same number. Leningrad educationists express their preference for visits 
by parents at definite hours, arguing that children should go only during the 
holidays (in the summer holidays, this would be only for two or three weeks, 
the rest of the time being spent on agricultural work selected for its educa- 
tional value). One of the contributions to the same number emphasizes the 
value of a critical use of the experiences of boarding-school education 
abroad. 

At the beginning of the current year, 285 boarding schools with more than 
70,000 pupils were opened.* Of these, 166 schools with more than 32,000 
pupils are in the RSFSR’ 13 in Belorussia, five each, for example, in Molda- 
via and Georgia (of the latter, three teach in the Georgian and two in the 
Russian language). Most of the new schools open with the first seven forms 
but at least two Georgian ones only with the fifth to seventh forms (the 
Pravda editorial of June 28th envisaged the boarding schools as covering the 
ordinary ten-year course and described the attachment of kindergartens as a 
task for the future). Children of either sex are admitted to all the schools.‘ 
R. S. 
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1 Pravda Ukrainy, May 13th, 1956. In view of its date the article in Kommunist, 
Erevan, by two leading Armenian educationists, though still published as part of the 
discussion, presumably reflects the gist of the all-Union meeting: however, it does 
not express any tendency very different from that prevailing in the earlier stages. 
Suggestions froni the Academy of Pedagogical Science which were eliminated at the 
meeting may include that for splitting up the new schools into three streams — 
physics and technology, biology and agriculture, and arts — and to extend the course 
bya year. Professor N. Petrov, Director of the Institute of the Theory and History of 
Pedagogics, who made this proposal in the Teachers’ Gazette, April 25th, mentioned 
objections based upon the fear that the Arts stream of the secondary school was in- 
compatible with the principle of polytechnical education, and that the whole arrange- 
ment contradicted the principle of the comprehensive secondary school, providing a 
ladder to all branches of higher education, which has been regarded as a main achieve- 
ment of the revolution ever since 1918. 

2 Pravda, June 28th, 1956. 

+ A, Grynenko, writing in the Teachers’ Gazette, April 18th, and supported by the 
chairman of his trade union committee (ibid.). He takes it for granted that in the 
different shops of his confectionery factory very different skills could be acquired; the 
choice of this factory, which is not typical, as an example for discussion in the Teachers’ 
Gazette, may have been a result of the high proportion of women workers. In the 
discussion in the Gorky vehicle factory the more moderate suggestion was made that 
the boarding-schools should be associated (podshefny) with the factory (ibid., April 
asth). 

x Announcement in Zarya Vostoka, July 5th, 1956. 

5 Bakinsky Rabochy, May roth, 1956. ® Pravda, August 13th, 1956. 

7 Avanasenko’s article in Teachers’ Gazette, August 15th, 1956. According to 
Kairov’s article (ibid., June 27th), the establishment of more than 200 boarding schools 
in the RSFSR had originally been envisaged for the current year. 
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The Rand Corporation, 
The Editors, 1700 Main Street, 
Soviet Studies Santa Monica, California. 
24th August, 1956. 


Gentlemen: 


It is with considerable distaste that I feel compelled to comment on Mr. 
Jasny’s contribution to your July issue. I do so, in part, because Mr. Jasny, 
tomy embarrassment, exempts me from the vitriolic attacks which he lavishes 
on some of my associates in the Soviet economic studies sponsored by The 
RAND Corporation. I do not presume to speak for my colleagues who, 
contrary to the impression Mr. Jasny strives to convey, are individual scholars, 
each responsible for his published work. I doubt, however, that the tone of 
Mr. Jasny’s remarks will predispose my colleagues to enter into any con- 
troversies with him, particularly since he once again has shown his utter 
unwillingness to take the least notice of reasoned rejoinders to previous and 
similarly intemperate attacks of his. One may surmise that a review of some 
of his earlier work, cited in footnote 1 to his essay, had something to do with 
the motives for its production. However, reference to that review will also 
show that even before its appearance, Mr. Jasny was given to lapses from 
what, in this country at any rate, is accepted as the minimum standard of 
manners in academic controversy. In my own view, this habit makes it 
impossible to engage in scholarly intercourse with him. 
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While I have no desire to enter into personal polemics with Mr. Jasny, the 
fact that I am currently in charge of the administrative direction of RAND’s 
Soviet economic work compels me to comment on certain remarks of his 
which appear to be aimed not at individuals but at The RAND Corporation, 

As on previous occasions, Mr. Jasny chooses to cast The RAND Corpor- 
ation in the role of a malefactor of great wealth, which ‘until recently . . . had 
no real understanding of what was going on in the USSR’, and ‘was caught 
by the skilful Soviet propaganda’. Mr. Jasny never states explicitly and 
forthrightly his reasons for his negative view of The RAND Corporation’s 
role in sponsoring Soviet economic research. He prefers insinuations and 
innuendoes, some of them as dark as they are ludicrous, such as when he 
stresses the fact that the RAND-sponsored studies of Soviet national income 
‘are published in Great Britain, Canada, India and Pakistan’. The intended 
implication eludes me, but these international tentacles belong entirely to 
Mr. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, and not to RAND! All 
this reflects a state of mind with which there is no reasoning. We have seen, 
and ignored, similar innuendoes in other publications abroad, including one 
in which Mr. Jasny applied the term ‘fellow travellers’, obliquely but clearly, 
to the same group of authors whom he again attacks in your journal (cf. JV 
konferentsia Instituta po izucheniyu istorii 1 kultury SSSR. Doklady i diskussii. 
Vypusk pervy, Munich 1954, p. 118). It is surprising and disturbing, how- 
ever, to find a lightly veiled version of the same kind of attack in a journal that 
bears the imprint of a University. We have appreciated other criticism of our 
work that has come from your side of the Atlantic, however vigorous some of 
it has been. We are less happy, however, to accept re-exports of a defamatory 
technique that has lately been in gratifyingly short supply in this country. 

For the reasons explained above, I cannot undertake refutation of all the 
numerous distortions on points of fact committed by Mr. Jasny. Permit me, 
however, to correct a conspicuous one. He makes much of the fact that the 
_ published studies on Soviet national income sponsored by RAND have dealt 
with national income in current prices, and asserts that it was only when ‘it 
turned out impossible to hold the position’ that RAND initiated work to 
deflate the national income data to constant prices; circa 1954, in Mr. Jasny’s 
version. This, of course, is arrant nonsense. From the start of Rand’s 
programme, it was understood that the current-price accounts were but a first 
step, to be followed by deflated calculations. Since we do believe that 
research on Soviet data should be done thoroughly or not at all, and since we 
are not quite as lavishly staffed and financed as Messrs Jasny and Clark believe, 
work on the necessary deflators has taken much time. As Mr. Jasny could 
have easily ascertained from the RAND Index of Publications (available at 
several hundred libraries in this country), the first research memoranda on 
Soviet prices were published as early as 1950. The work continues. 


Very truly yours, 
OLEG HOEFFDING 


Economics Division. 
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